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N these nerve-wearing days there is nothing largely derived from the new-laid eggs which 
more essential than nerve-restoring sleep are used in its manufacture. No tonic food 
from which you awake revitalised, cheerful beverage would be complete without eggs. 
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unless it has definite nerve-restoring properties. 


required to maintain health and vitality at the 
Long experience and scientific tests have highest level. 

shown that ‘ Ovaltine’ provides the essen- 
tial nerve-building elements, and gives 
outstanding beneficial results in all forms 







It would be easy to cheapen * Ovaltine’ by 
altering the proportions of its health-giving 
ingredients and adding other substances. But 
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P the result would not be * Ovaltine,” which is 
Ovaltine’ is entirely free from drugs. Its sold at the lowest price consistent with the 
exceptional nerve-restoring properties are quality and benefits it provides. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HILE the war in the field still hangs fire the diplomatic 

war increases in intensity, but with no more visible 
results than the other. The interview between Count Teleki, 
the Hungarian Prime Minister, and Signor Mussolini, in 
Rome on Monday, led to the issue of a communiqué which 
made pointed reference not only to the traditional friendship 
between Italy and Hungary, but to the relations between 
Italy and Germany, Hungary and Germany, and Italy and 
Yugoslavia. More than one interpretation can be put on 
this. On the whole it looks like an Italian substitute for the 
Italo-Russo-German guarantee of the Balkans so loudly pre- 
dicted in German—conspicuously not in Italian—official 
circles after the Brenner meeting. That development has 
so far failed completely to materialise. Of the revolutionary 
change in the European situation promised last week there 
has been neither trace nor sign. So far from that, relations 
between Berlin and Moscow seem marked—on Russia’s 
side at least—by increasing coolness rather than increasing 
cordiality. Herr von Ribbentrop’s restless activity continues, 
ut the expectation aroused by his spokesmen of an 
imminent visit by M. Molotoff to Berlin has been met on M. 
Molotoff’s side by silence. It is clear that if the German 
Foreign Minister wants to meet the Russian he must journey 
to Moscow himself once more. In Paris there are signs that 
M. Reynaud intends to attempt the improvement of Franco- 
Italian relations. That, coupled with the request for the 
removal of the Soviet Ambassador in Paris, adds a new 
element of interest to the general situation. 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s Triumph 

No one seriously supposed that Mr. Mackenzie King 
would fail to win the Canadian General Election, but there 
Was general expectation that the immense Liberal majority, 
unprecedented in the history of the Dominion, would be 





substantially reduced. In the event it has actually been 
increased. The Liberals, who held 180 seats out of 245 
at the dissolution hold 183 today. Dr. Manion’s Conserva- 
tives hold 38 against 39. Quebec has crowned the Liberal 
success at the recent provincial election by returning a 
Liberal for every seat. Ontario, which was responsible 
for Mr. King’s decision to dissolve, owing to the attacks 
made on the Dominion Prime Minister by the provincial 
Premier, Mr. Mitchell Hepburn, has returned 55 Liberals 
out of 80 seats. Both the Conservative leader, Dr. Manion, 
and his second-in-command have lost their seats. The result 
is a brilliant triumph for Mr. Mackenzie King’s electoral 
judgement in deciding to dissolve and meet Mr. Hepburn’s 
challenge at the polls. It is at the same time a verdict on the 
Government’s conduct of the war and a mandate to the 
Administration to continue with increased vigour and accele- 
rated pace. At the same time one factor in the victory is 
reaction against the personalities with which many Opposition 
speakers blackened the election. Surprises are always pos- 
sible, but to all appearance political stability in Canada is 
ensured for the next five years. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory at such a juncture. 


Japan’s New Puppet 

The moment appears to have come when the puppet- 
government of Mr. Wang Ching-wei, which the Japanese 
have striven so laboriously to bring into being, will be 
presented to the world. It is to be installed at Nanking and 
will be treated by the Japanese, but by no one else, as the 
Government of China. It will go through movements deter- 
mined by the pulling of the strings at Tokyo, and there 1s 
every reason to expect that those movements will be directed, 
like Japan’s overt policy in China, against Powers like Great 
Britain and the United States—unless, of course, the hopes 
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still entertained at Tokyo of the recognition of the new 
régime by London and Washington materialise. Of that 
there can be no question. Britain and the United States 
recognise one Government in China and one only, that of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, now established at Chungking, 
which the Japanese have been endeavouring to crush by force 
of arms for nearer three years than two. That Government 
represents the China which, like Britain and America—and 
Japan,—concluded the Nine-Power Treaty, whose signatories 
undertook to respect the sovereignty, independence and 
territorial integrity of China. The United States has been 
conspicuously firm in its attitude towards Japan in regard 
to China and in existing circumstances it is the most appro- 
priate and effective spokesman for the Nine-Power Treaty 
States. But it is essential on every ground that London and 
Paris should support Washington to the full in any repre- 
sentations that may be called for. But whether Mr. Wang is 
quite as much in Japan’s pocket as the Japanese suppose 
is not yet certain. 


Hindu and Moslem 

There are signs that the activities of the Indian National 
Congress are making any agreed solution of the Indian 
problem remote. At its meeting at Ramgarh last week the 
Congress reaffirmed its demand for full independence and 
a new constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly. 
Mr. Gandhi accepts the resolution but hesitates about a 
civil disobedience movement designed to force the Govern- 
ment’s hands. The passage of the resolution has brought 
forcible reminders that Congress does not represent all 
India, or even all Hindu India. The Moslem League, under 
the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, has reacted forcibly, and 
seeing grave danger to the Moslem minority (of some 
80,000,000) even in the federal scheme embodied in the 
Government of India Act, since it would inevitably result 
in majority rule, goes so far as to propose the creation of 
completely independent Moslem States, which could only 
attain homogeneity through extensive transferences of popu- 
lation. The Princes, governing a population of 80,000,000, 
are equally suspicious of Congress domination. In such 
conditions a Constituent Assembly in which Congress 
supporters could hopelessly outvote the Moslems would be 
more likely to lead to civil war than to a constitution. 
Unless Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy can after all reach 
accord constitutional advance in India is likely to be seriously 
delayed. 


The Choice for Sweden 

The Finns reject the Russian statement that a Finnish 
defensive alliance with Norway and Sweden would be 
directed against the Soviet Union and so a breach of the 
peace terms; the alliance proposed would be against any 
possible aggressor and not a particular country. The ques- 
tion is being examined by the Swedish Government with 
great caution, as is natural under conditions so critical for 
all the Scandinavian countries. Hr. Hansson, the Prime 
Minister, in a speech last Monday, emphasised the need for 
thorough inquiry, since the proposed alliance would involve 
close co-operation not only in the defence services but in 
the whole organisation of national economy ; and he insisted 
that whatever is done must bear the “seal of peace.” But 
public opinion in Stockholm is alive to the fact that peace 
can only be preserved if both sides have good intentions. It 
is fully realised that the peace terms between Russia and 
Finland, dictated, it is alleged, by the Red Army leaders, 
constitute a direct threat to Sweden. Finland’s powers of 
resistance have been greatly diminished, and what is the 
meaning of the projected railway from Murmansk across 
Finnish territory towards Sweden if it does not presage an 
attack on the Swedish iron ore area? Finland has ceased to be 
an effective buffer between Scandinavia and an Imperialistic 
Russia. Stockholm realises that Sweden has to make a 
choice between a defensive alliance and vassalage. 
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German and British Sea Warfare 


During the last week the British Navy has proved that i 
can successfully carry on war against enemy Shipping evey 
in waters that the Germans have hitherto thought safe. The 
torpedoing of the ‘ Heddernheim,’ on its way from Norway 
to Bremen, and of the ‘Edmund Hugo Stinnes [V’ West of 
Jutland by a British submarine has caused consternation jp 
German shipping circles; the Atlantic and North Sea route 
across the now vulnerable area of the Skagerrak cannot be 
regarded as safe for the transport of iron ores. The metho 
by which British submarines destroyed these ships preseny 
a typical contrast between British and German sea-warfar. 
In each case the enemy vessel had fifteen minutes’ warning 
and full opportunity was given for the boats to be launche 
and manned. At about the same time, and within , 
period of two days, German submarines, unable to deal with 
British vessels, attacked six Danish vessels and one No. 
wegian without warning or any provision for saving the live 
of the crews. In the face of such incidents, involving 
murderous attacks by Germans upon neutrals, the No. 
wegian protest to the British Government regarding the 
alleged infringement of Norwegian neutrality in Norwegian 
territorial waters are a natural but unreal formality. The 
real grievance is that of Britain, which sees the long line of 
the Norwegian coast used as a shelter for German wa 
vessels and merchant vessels carrying iron ores to enemy 


ports. This may be in accordance with the letter of the 
laws governing neutrality. It is not in accordance with th 
spirit. 


German Agitators in Rumania 

Germany is using every means, political and economic, to 
extend her influence in the Balkans and increase the supplies 
which they can send her. Though every Baikan capital has 
its share of her attention, it is on Rumania that her energies 
are especially concentrated, since that country has the most 
to give and the most to fear. The ubiquitous Dr. Clodiu 
is again in Bucharest, bringing pressure to bear on the 
Government to accelerate the supply of oil and other 
produce, and to concede an agreement for a rate of exchange 
more favourable to Germany. That Rumania does not wish 
to get involved in too exclusive a trading relationship with 
the Reich is shown by the fact that the General Secretary 
of the Rumanian Ministry of Finance, Dr. Jordan, will soon 
be in London to negotiate a clearing agreement with this 
country. But the comparatively regular diplomacy of Dr. 
Clodius is as nothing to the underhand diplomacy in the 
use of which Berlin sticks at nothing to frighten or cajole 
Balkan statesmen or to poison the atmosphere against the 
Allies. The much-rumoured collaboration between Germany, 
Russia and Italy (concerning which Italy has been discreetly 
silent) in promoting what is sometimes alluded to as 4 
Balkan peace, sometimes as spheres of influence in the 
Balkans, would imply, it is pointed out, the renunciation of 
the Allied guarantee to Rumania. But the propaganda tends 
to cancel itself out, for a “ Balkan peace” would lose its 
value if the Balkan States were a “sphere of influence” for 
one of the dictators. As far as the Allies are concerned 
Balkan peace is what they have always wanted, and their 
diplomacy has been successful in securing it so far. 


Turkish and Allied Co-operation 


German diplomacy will be almost as hard put to it to drive 
a wedge between the Allies and Turkey as between Britain 
and France ; for our association with Turkey rests upon 
common interests cemented by common action. The Staff 
talks which have been going on at Ankara between Turkish, 
British and French military representatives have been pro 
longed and are calculated to cover all eventualities. 
M. Sarajoglu, the Foreign Minister, is reported by the Daily 
Express as saying that he is well satisfied with the deliveries 
of arms and other military supplies from Britain and France, 
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ch are arriving according to schedule and in far larger 
in the Germans could have hoped to deliver. 

‘n the unlikely event of an attempt 
on the part of t.¢ Germans or Russians to divide up the 
Balkans, that for Turkey would mean war. This, of course, 
js merely a reaffirmation of her obligations under the defen- 
sive alliance with Rumania, Yugoslavia and Greece; but 
it is healthy for Germany to bear constantly in mind that 
behind the Balkans stands a resolute and well-armed Turkey, 
thet behind Turkey, if needed, stands a powerful Allied 
amy on Asiatic soil, and that Turkey and the Allies have 
to work out methods of co-operation for any 
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not neglected 
emergency. 


Feeding, the People 

In an article on another page Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 
reviews a book that is of immediate importance—Feeding 
the People in War-time, by Sir John Orr and David 
Lubbock. Its importance is immediate because if this 
country is to concentrate on producing the right kinds of 
food in time to be of use this year the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the farmers must take action within the next few wecks. 
Since the under-nourishment of 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion seriously affects the efficiency of the country for all 
the purposes of war, the authors maintain that it ought to 
be a matter of policy to make the protective foods as well 
as the energy-providing foods available to all at prices they 
can afford to pay. The people will consume the nourishing 
foods in sufficient quantities if they are offered at low 
enough prices, and the farmers will produce them if they 
are guaranteed a high enough price. The satisfaction of 
these two conditions clearly pre-supposes a substantial sub- 
sidy, which might come to £100 millions a year. Would it 
be worth it—to secure an efficient population, with all 
the saving that implies in respect of health-treatment, poor 
work, and low morale? There can be no serious doubt 
about it. Expenditure of this kind would be productive in 
every sense of the term. 


Evacuation Schemes—an Inquiry 


There is now available ample data relating to the problem 
of evacuated school-children, and it ought before this to 
have been the subject of scientific investigation on a wide 
scale. But in the absence of any such general inquiry 
one must look, and with gratitude, to the report of the 
Cambridge Evacuation Survey, which has made a sample 
investigation of the experiences of Cambridge with 400 
children from Tottenham. It recommends that schools 
should be maintained as units, that children from the same 
family should be sent to the same district, and that communi- 
cations with parents should be made as easy as possible. It 
suggests that hostels with special staff should be provided 
for children who are unhealthy or dirty, and homes for 
“emergency and observation” to which children could be 
sent when billets were temporarily not available, and homes 
of another type for children with nervous disabilities. The 
point on which the committee lays the greatest stress is the 
need for large numbers of paid and voluntary workers to take 
some of the burden of care and entertainment off the foster- 
parents and teachers. All these, though based on limited 
inquiry, are valuable points which ought to be studied. One 
would have liked to have heard more about the question of 
catering in billets, and the provision of canteens in which the 
children could be served with meals. 





Readers of THE SPECTATOR who would be willing to help 
im increasing further the steadily rising circulation of the 
paper are asked to read the notice on page 461 of this issue. 
Their co-operation in the manner there suggested would be 
greatly appreciated. 
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Six Months of Parliament 

Cur Parliamentary correspondent writes: In September 
last a moribund House of Commons—its days were already 
numbered—came suddenly back to vigorous life. This new 
and unwonted vitality was observed outside with gratifica- 
tion and astonishment. Perhaps it was not fully realised 
that, with the outbreak of war, the relations of M.P.s and 
Ministers are fundamentally changed. Since an appeal to 
the country is practically impossible, the House itself 
becomes the electorate. As in the eighteenth century, it can 
pull down one Government and set up another in its place 
without fear of reprisals in the form of a General Election. 
Moreover, the ordinary lines of demarcation between parties 
become rapidly blurred. Members in all parties are equally 
stirred by war-time grievances, especially those of the fight- 
ing men and their dependents. When a soldier’s wife is 
eft penniless for weeks by reason only of bureaucratic incom- 
petence Tories, Socialists and Liberals are equally indignant. 
So it happened that, in the first two months of hostilities, 
Parliament asserted itself and the Treasury Bench behaved 
with proper, if unaccustomed, deference. 

* * * * 

Since early November, unhappily, the newly-established 
authority of the Commons has tended to decline. When the 
Blitzkrieg failed to materialise, and boredom descended upon 
legislators and the public alike, the Government Whips were 
able to set about restoring a measure of discipline. They 
have been considerably assisted by the course of Parlia- 
mentary business. The Old Age Pension Bill, with its pro- 
vision for a means test, revived the stale controversies of 
five years ago. Labour back-benchers were able to make 
their usual speeches about the iniquity of having any inquiry 
into means whatsoever. Tory members once more exhumed 
Mr. Greenwood’s famous Poor Law circular of 1930. The 
Liberals raised their constant objection that the Assistance 
Board is not subject to normal Parliamentary control. A 
visitor from Mars, seated in the Strangers’ Gallery, would 
not have guessed that there was a war going on at all. 
This reversion to peace-time controversies has naturally 
helped to restore the ordinary Parliamentary alignments. 
The position of Ministers has also been strengthened by 
the willingness of the Labour leaders to assist them out of 
every genuine difficulty in which they may be involved. 
With such allies they can afford to ignore the “ peevish and 
perverse” attacks of men like Sir Archibald Sinclair and 
Mr. Lloyd George. They are also better able to withstand 
the sporadic revolts on their own back benches. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that such revolts are considerably more 
frequent than before the war. 

* * * * 

Even in peace-time the ordinary private member is a far 
busier man than the public, or a large part of the Press, 
seems to realise. The amount of work which his constituents 
expect of him is constantly increasing. He is the universal 
Court of Appeal. Since the war the burden has become 
substantially heavier. The discontents of the Services are 
constantly brought to his attention; tradesmen have in- 
numerable complaints ; civil defence volunteers are dissatis- 
fied with their organisation or treatment ; and local manu- 
facturers, whose usual markets have been cut off, clamour for 
Government contracts. On several recent occasions the 
attendance at debates has been inexcusably poor, a fact on 
which various newspapers have remarked. The criticism is 
legitimate. But their readers possibly do not know that a 
Member may often spend a whole day toiling for his con- 
stituents without ever entering the Chamber. This growth 
in the volume of “ constituency business ” presents a serious 
problem. After all, the paramount duty of a Member of 
Parliament is, in the old phrase, to “attend the service of 
the House ” and to arrive at his own judgement on the great 
issues which are there presented. He cannot discharge this 
function if his time and energy is taken up in promoting the 
purely local interests of his division. 








T some of the Easter Conferences of sectional 

Labour organisations of one type and another 
there has been some plain speaking about the war. At 
the Co-operative Party’s annual conference in London 
on Saturday a resolution sounding warnings against the 
danger of a “ patched-up peace ” was met by an amend- 
ment demanding an immediate armistice and moved 
by a delegate who spoke of “this Imperialist War,” 
put Great Britain’s “violence in nation-building ” on 
a level with Nazism’s and asked, with some emotion, 
“ What about India?” The amendment was defeated 
by votes representing 3,235,000 to 1,323,000. At the 
annual conference of the National Union of Clerks at 
Leeds on the same day a resolution similarly demanding 
an immediate armistice and a Socialist peace was 
carried. At the Shop Assistants’ Union Conference at 
Birmingham on Monday a resolution condemning the 
“ imperialist war fought for the defence of the colonial 
possessions of Britain and France ” was carried by 86 
votes to §7. And from other platforms sentiments of 
like tenor are enunciated from time to time. 

Such manifestations should be taken neither too 
seriously nor too lightly. What they represent it is 
worth while to consider briefly. What they quite 
definitely do not represent is the Labour Movement as 
a whole. They do not represent the Labour Party— 
Labour on its political side—which is as profoundly con- 
vinced of the ineluctable necessity of fighting Hitlerism 
as Mr. Chamberlain. They do not represent the Trade 
Union Congress—Labour on its industrial side—which 
has as full and clear an understanding of the issues at 
stake as Mr. Churchill. Labour as a whole, so far from 
demanding an armistice, stands only for an increasingly 
vigorous prosecution of the war. But the existence of 
a critical minority is not to be ignored. It expresses 
its views with freedom and forgets completely how that 
freedom came and how certainly and swiftly it would 
vanish if this war were lost. The right of an anti-war 
minority to speak openly and pass resolutions is not 
questioned. This is a democratic country and a free 
country. If a minority can convince the majority, and 
persuade it to change front, then the views of the 
minority turned majority will prevail. No one would 
wish it otherwise. If that right were denied, then we 
should have abandoned every principle we are fighting 
for and accepted Nazi standards. And, let the anti-war 
minority remember, Soviet standards. For, whatever 
differences there may be in method or degree, the same 
machinery functions in Russia as in Germany. Propa- 
ganda, persecution, suppression of every form of free- 
dom of speech or writing, suppression of every form 
of political opposition, spying, imprisonment without 
trial—the whole apparatus for stamping minorities out 
of existence or driving them underground is operated 
with the same unfaltering ruthlessness and efficiency 
from Moscow as from Berlin. Our own minorities, 
which so often declare their admiration of Soviet Russia, 
might give such facts a thought. 

But these anti-war resolutions and their supporters 
are worth some serious attention. If it is the right of 
minorities to try to convince the majority it is the duty 
of the majority, where national issues are at stake, to try 
to convince a dissident minority. With the exception 
of a handful of unteachable extremists whom no reason- 
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ing will touch they are not impervious to simple argu. 
ment. And very simple arguments indeed should suffc. 
to convince any honest sceptic that this country hg 
never been more utterly disinterested in any war ip jg 
history than it is today, that to describe this conflic 
as an Imperialist war so far as France and Britain ae 
concerned is mingled ignorance and folly, and to spe, 
of it as the inevitable outcome of the Treaty of Ve. 
sailles is hardly less misguided. Those who hold anj 
utter such delusions are to be neither derided po, 
denounced. For the most part they have allowed , 
quality laudable in itself, self-criticism, to develop ii 
it degenerates and blinds them not only to proportion 
but, what is far worse, to fact. They feel it almoy 
a virtue to demonstrate their country to be Wrong, 
and in a genuinely tragic bewilderment at finding them. 
selves the prisoners of a civilisation that is so demon. 
strably plunging to destruction they turn on the onh 
institution within reach, their own Government. 
But one count in that analysis is false. Civilisation, 
even European civilisation, is not yet doomed irrevocably 
to destruction. This country and France can save it yet 
But every ounce of effort and sacrifice and devotion wil 
be needed. Dissident minorities, however right it may 
be to tolerate and not suppress them, are a weakness, 
and no endcavour must be spared to persuade them 
that minorities are sometimes wrong. No issue was 
ever clearer than the issue in this war. For Britain 
and France it is not a war about capitalism or inspired 
by capitalists ; it is not a war about colonies or any other 
territory ; it is not a war for markets ; it is solely and 
simply a war against the brutal and aggressive ambition 
that has substituted terror for ordered government in 
Germany, spread that terror over the three independent 
States which it has eliminated from the map of Europe, 
and threatens to spread it, in whatever form ot 
intensity may seem requisite, over other States stil 
clinging in well-founded apprehension to their pre- 
carious neutrality. Let faults in this country’s past and 
present be recognised. Let discontent with much in 
the life of the community today be maintained, for it is 
fully justified. Let any showy and shoddy manifesta 
tion of patriotism be condemned as it should be. Let 
the resolve to build a new and better society when the 
war is over become a pledge which even the classes for 
whom it must mean most sacrifice will accept. But as 
the basis of all things let vision be kept clear and truth 
prevail over the perverting impulses to which ; 
rebellious discontent with circumstance gives rise. 
And the truth is this, on the one side that the victory 
of the Germany of Adolf Hitler would imperil every 
liberty and every right that both the contented and the 
discontented in Great Britain enjoy, and on the other 
that with all our faults this country and France stand, 
with other lesser States, for something inestimably 
precious which we may call Western civilisation of 
Christian civilisation or what we will, and without which 
life for ordinary men and women may well seem not 
fit to live. In all that gives life its values we stand, 
not indeed where we should or might, but on a level 
incomparably above that on which Nazi Germany stands 
and to which she is striving to drag down her 
neighbours. No man not wilfully and perversely blind 
will ignore our heritage or underrate it. What does tt 
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mean that trade unions in Great Britain are free to 
organise as they will, that Communists can be elected 
w the House of Commons, that a Communist paper is 
ublished daily without interference, that minorities can 
ary resolutions condemning a war which the majority 
is pledged to carry through to the end? Is there nothing 
in that worth defending? Let one of the ablest spokes- 
men of organised Labour today give the answer. “ The 
jyndamental issue,” wrote Mr. Arthur Greenwood in 
his recent book Why We Fight, “ is a moral issue. That 


N M. Reynaud’s broadcast address to the French 
people even an English reader can detect the note 
of authentic leadership—that of a man confident of the 
resolution of France, sure of himself, and responsive to 
the spirit of the nation when he calls for deeds and 
rebukes faction. In his country, as in Britain, war 
brings new and searching tests to the whole apparatus 
of social life, and not least to the machine of 
government. It quickly finds out and exposes the 
weak points, and the country is happy indeed if 
the necessary changes can be made quickly and 
without excessive friction. M. Daladier’s Govern- 
ment, even before the war began, had had a 
longer spell of office than falls to the average French 
administration. Its head was in power in the days of the 
Munich Conference, and continued to hold the reins 
during the troublous period of transition—a transition 
equally remarkable in the sphere of foreign policy, 
where “ appeasement ” gave way to a fuller realisation 
of Nazi aggressiveness, and in the domestic sphere, 
where political friction and industrial unrest vanished 
before the call for unity in face of the enemy. 
M. Daladier had been entrusted with almost dictatorial 
powers in the interests of security, but for that very 
reason much was expected from him. 

Undoubtedly in France, as in Britain, there was a 
growing feeling that more ought to be done to wrest 
from the enemy the initiative which has too often 
appeared to be exclusively his. The Finnish question 
was rather the occasion than the cause in bringing this 
feeling to a head; but it was symptomatic. The 
reproaches against the Allies for not saving Finland 
have been shown to be undeserved, but that they should 
ever have been effectually levelled against them was 
a triumph for German propaganda. In the critical 
debates in the French Parliament, in which opposition 
was expressed by abstention from voting, M. Daladier 
saw that he could no longer command the necessary 
support. The crisis that followed was a brief one, 
though not unaccompanied by outbursts of party feeling. 
When M. Paul Reynaud, having formed the new 
Government, appeared before the Chamber to ask for 
a vote of confidence, the debate was pursued along party 
lines. The Right and the Right-Centre expressed their 
disgust at the inclusion of Socialists in the Government, 
and the Radicals were still chagrined at the defeat of 
M. Daladier. 

Yet outside Parliament it is generally recognised that 
M. Reynaud has done well to broaden the basis of the 
Government. If it was really to be representative of 
the Chamber it could not exclude Socialists, who are 
the largest party in it, and it was not his fault that 
members of the Right preferred to stand aloof. 
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is why we fight. Labour in the British Commonwealth 
has no imperial aims. It will not lend itself to such 
aims. . . Its determination is to keep its spiritual values, 
to retain those achievements which have widened the 





bounds of human freedom, and to assist in creating 
those essential conditions of civilised life in which alone 
the spirit of freedom, in all its manifestations, can 
thrive.” Those are in fact not merely Party but national 
aims, both French and British. In them stands declared 
the fundamental truth about “ this Imperialist war.” 





M. Daladier has shown high public spirit in consenting 
to serve as Minister for War and National Defence 
under M. Reynaud, and the Radicals have still a pre- 
ponderant position in the Cabinet. The creation of an 
Inner Cabinet of nine members to be responsible for 
war policy is regarded as a wise move, though its com- 
position, like that of the British War Cabinet, is open 
to the criticism that most of its members hold offices 
which will absorb much of their attention. But the 
outstanding claim of the new Ministry for support lies 
in the personality of M. Reynaud himself. Not a party 
man, he commands the admiration of all parties. Long 
ago he was a critic of the administration whose 
criticisms have been justified by events, and as Minister 
of Finance he showed masterly ability in creating order 
out of chaos. It is doubtful if there is any man in France 
who is so well qualified to steer the country through the 
shoals of foreign policy or so richly endowed with the 
energy and imaginative courage necessary for the 
dynamic prosecution of war. 

That above all else is what France wants at this 
moment of her history. Though party feeling was 
manifested during the recent crisis, it was not party 
feeling that caused a change of Government, but the 
overmastering desire to secure for France the strongest 
possible combination of men, under the best leadership, 
for mobilising the country’s resources for war. The 
country as a whole has undergone a marvellous trans- 
formation during the last year, and still more during 
the war. The bitterness of class feeling has been silenced 
in the presence of the profounder bitterness caused by 
the enemy of all France. When we remember how 
recently it was that Labour was crying out for its rights 
and often attempting to assert them in unconstitutional 
ways, it is amazing to observe how cheerfully it submits 
to the hardest conditions of work now that it feels it 
is enduring them for the men who are serving in the 
field. In his book France at War Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has shown with what fortitude and resigna- 
tion the whole country has accepted the sacrifices it is 
called on to make. He has recently visited the troops 
in the Maginot Line, ships at a naval base, factories and 
refugee areas, and talked with all sorts of people 
engaged in all sorts of work, and finds no words too 
strong to express his admiration for the effort of the 
French people and the spirit in which they are making 
it. Everywhere he found determination to see the war 
through, to fight to the bitter end, and accept no peace 
which will expose them again to another general mobili- 
sation. “Jl faut en finir.” They are fighting not for 
honour and glory, but for the old ideal of security ; 
and for that the four to five million men under arms 
are willingly accepting the life of military service, and 
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the rest are working indefatigably on the home front. nation it is well that we should never forget the j 

In the factories men are working day-shifts of eleven sacrifices which are being made by the French, and the 
hours, night-shifts of ten, and often seven days a week, courage with which they are increasing their indyo,, 
and from their wages make voluntary contributions to efforts in spite of the sudden removal of millions 
their fellows who have been called to the colours. workers from the factories and the farms. There 
Women have stepped into the breach to do the work be no question about their resolution and their wil] , 
of their menfolk in the fields, in the vineyards, in the win. Even outbursts of political irritation, expressed jp 
shops. The evacuation of the regions near the German the manner of professional politicians, only recur whe 
frontier has been carried out with resource and infinite there are fears that something less than the best has beey 
patience. In assessing the war effort of the British given to the conduct of the war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS week’s American mail has brought me a variety of _mander King-Hall that it is not possible for a private pers, 
letters and cuttings which throw some light on the extra- to buy a copy of Hansard. The question, of course, jy 
ordinary medley of forces playing on public opinion in the whether any substantial number of persons has any desig 
United States in regard to the war. It is true of course to read more of the reports of Parliament than are given ip 
that the country 1s 90 per cent. pro-Ally, but mainly because the daily papers. I doubt it very much, but an MP. for, 
it is 90 per cent. anti-Nazi. British lecturers are under large industrial constituency tells me that in the Free Libray 
constant attack as propagandists ; Mr. Duff Cooper, as an 1m the town he sits for the daily Hansard is read from coy 
ex-Cabinet Minister, has been the chief target. A new to cover by the unemployed. That suggests various cop. 
popular sheet called Friday devoted its first issue to pillory- ments ; at any rate it casts little light on the question of hoy 
ing about a hundred of them—some of whom, incidentally, many readers would be prepared to pay for Hansard, 
have never been in the United States at all, while others are * * * * 
there for quite other reasons than to further the Allied Readers of advertisements of a certain brand of cigarettes 
cause. Some Washington circles are worried about the are diverted, or are meant to be, by aphorisms allegedly 
difficulty of convincing the Germans that their defeat will Oriental and epigrammatic in form and prefaced by th 
not mean the dismemberment of their country. The Satur- mendacious affirmation, “Confucius say.” Now I see a 
day Evening Post, with its immense circulation, ran in one London daily paper is borrowing the idea, which has had 
issue an editorial attacking Lord Lothian and Federal Union an interesting history. Its originator was Walter Winchel, 
and in another an article from Ireland harping still on the the well-known American columnist, who began adoring 
wrongs that unhappy island suffers at British hands. On his column with Confucianisms (e.g., “ Confucius say git 
the other hand, my own American friends themselves are with future should beware of man with past’ ”) towards th 
passionately eager for Allied success. They represent the end of 1938. It caught on surprisingly. Collections of 
majority opinion, but the minority is always vocal and often Confucianisms were sold on the New York streets, a “ Con- 
malignant. fucius say” song was warbled and whistled through t': 
2 . % . forty-eight States of the Union, a “Confucius say” dress 
Canals are coming rather more into the public eye and was worn by a mannequin at the Sport and Work Apparel 
the Minister of Transport recently intimated that some Show in Chicago. And Mr. Winchell’s enterprising Press 
financial assistance might be forthcoming for them. Accord- agent hired a couple of Chinese, infuriated at the insult tw 
ing to Mr. George Cadbury the canals are in such a bad their national sage (actually waiters in a Chinese restaurant), 
way (owing to steadily rising costs and the fact that the rail- to arm themselves with dagger and chopper and chase the 
ways, with which they compete, have not raised their rates) columnist across Miami Beach—with a photographer, of 
that unless something is done quickly they will soon cease course, in the offing. Now Mr. Winchell has got tired of 
to function. He himself suggests a pooling arrangement, Confucianisms and given them up. But they are still, it 
with Government guarantee, as in the case of the railways. appears, good currency this side. y 
I wonder if the champions of canals realise what a useful o o e e 
ally they have—or had. I quote from a letter on canals 
addressed to this journal in 1913 (“in view,” according to 
the writer, “ Of the influence exerted by The Spectator on 
thinking men ”’) which urges that “ no real improvement can 
be carried out without unification of ownership, and that no 
private individual or syndicate can obtain the statutory 
powers to bring this about. The State alone can replace 
the private companies, trusts and railways which now own or 
control different sections of the main through waterway 
routes, and that is why we are compelled to advocate State 
interference.” The letter is signed Neville Chamberlain ; 
address, Westbourne, Edgbaston. 


The new colonial co-operation between the French and 
British Governments should bring comfort to an Anglo 
Canadian friend of mine who used years ago to be seriously 
concerned about St. Pierre and Miquelon. I doub: whether 
anyone except stamp-collectors knows what St. Pierre and 
Miquelon are, stiil less where they are. Actually they are 
rocky islands, belonging to France, and lying in the mouthof 
the St. Lawrence River. They have seen a good deal of life, 
being French in 1660, British in 1702, French in 1763, 
British in 1778, French in 1783, British in 1793, French 0 
1802, British in 1803 and French in 1814 and ever after. 
France once fortified them. The suggestion was that if 
she did again they could hold up all the St. Lawrence 

I have been reading a little belatedly the minutes of the traffic. The danger (if it ever existed) seems rather remote 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Publica- today. 
tions and Debates Reports at which Commander King-Hail * * e * 
attempted in vain to convince his fellow-members that In regard to my last week’s paragraph on the subject of 
Hansard could be popularised and secure a circulation of the number of the beast it has been pointed out that 4 
anything up to 60,000. At present 1,300 copies are sold at variety of results would be obtained by a judicious mani- 
the published price of 6d., and the general public is pulation of figures. I was not unconscious of the fact, and 
unaware that it is on ordinary sale, or even that it exists I encourage no suggestions. They might lead into strange 
at all. A member of the Government (who, it may be hoped, places. 
is better informed on some other subjects) assured Com- JANUS. 
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HE Sylt raid, which was at first so warmly welcomed, is 
T likely to produce dissatisfaction in the end. No one 
ticise the exploit in itself. It was organised with such 
skill and imagination, and carried out with such calm 
fdelity to plan, in spite of every attempt to check it or throw 
it into confusion, that whatever the results it had a certain 
perfection. An adaptation of the “ chain ” attack, it showed 
vigorous novelty that, fortunately, we never expect in vain 
fom our fighting services. As for the results, the clearest 
and most obvious has not even been mentioned. ‘The 
obsession of numbers blinds us to the fact that it is quality 
shat tells ; and there can be no doubt that the moral effect 
yas remarkable. Materially, it is equally certain that much 
damage was done. Some neutrals say that it will take two 
years to repair the destruction. The Germans insist that it 
was confined to a house roof, a rifle range and some window- 
panes ; and, to prove their case, they staged one of those 
conducted tours which are so crude and confiding that they 
are only taken out of the reserve of dusty properties to 
reassure the convinced. 


can cri 
evident 


It matters very little in reality what damage was done. It 
lies somewhere between the two versions. What is significant 
is the planning, the contempt of danger and the smallness 
of the casualty list. In most of the German air-raids on 
England, the attacker has lost something like twenty-five per 
cent. In the raid on Sylt, planes bombed the island at 
intervals for a period of seven hours, and the loss was one 
plane only, which may be as low as two per cent. of the 
attacking force. All of this has been very pleasant to hear. 
It was an emotional release even for the airmen, who have 
become a little tired of the role of tract-peddling. But this 
mood has passed, and many of us are wondering why such 
an exhibition should be reserved for reprisal. Why do we 
not hit, instead of merely hitting back? The airmen are 
confident they can do it, and Lord Fisher reserved his 
bitterest scorn for the policy of waiting and only striking 
when we are hit. Everyone is legitimately proud of them 
and content that they have the courage and the skill. 
Tactically, they have been magnificent ; and the raid on Sylt 
suggests something beyond mere tactics. 


Here, however, we approach a problem which is receiving 
far too little attention. Indeed, if certain soldiers and sailors 
have their way, it may receive even less. A‘r-Marshal 
Trenchard deserves to be remembered for his fight in uc 
last war for the Independent Air Force. At the end of the 
war he was in command of nearly 350,000 «fficers and men 
who, on every fine night for over a year, had bombed the 
German railways, factories, barracks and munition-centres. 
The cumulative effect was considerable. We now know that 
the output of factories fell off, and the morale of workmen 
and the civilian population declined. If the material damage 
Was not great, we have to remember that the aeroplane was 
then, by comparison, in its infancy ; and even now it is far 
from easy to hit a specific target. The aeroplane, flying at 
a terrific speed, is rarely completely horizontal wher releas- 
ing bombs. A longitudinal or lateral tilt may gravely disturb 
his allowance for speed. The objective is small. Indeed, it 
is only in the warm German imagination that whole fleets 
are put out of action by a few casual bomts released by 
airmen who, on their own admission, are most anxious to 
return to their base. 


But in the operations of the Independent Air Force we 
can at least see the gleam of a strategic idea. The colporteur 
taids over Germany may have some strategic inspiration. 
They are presumably designed as an attack on the civilian 
morale ; but the obstacles to success make one doubt their 
efcacy. The German mind is in prison ; and, even if the 
appeals addressed to it were infinitely more subtle and 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: A STRATEGY FOR THE AIR 


By STRATEGICUS 


appropriate, can they penetrate the bars? The raid on Sylt 
was a very different matter. That was an argument which 
the Germans cannot fail to understand. But was it a mere 
incident or part of a strategic plan? The German raids on 
British and neutral shipping and on British naval bases are 
evidences of a strategy as definite as it is logical. They are 
designed to sweep shipping off the seas and make naval 
bases untenable for our warships. Each of them has a 
limited objective, but, together, they form a coherent whole; 
and, if they could win success, even fifty per cent. loss would 
not be too high a price to pay for such a victory. The 
counter-blockade would be a fact instead of the visionary 
project it has, so far, proved 

Have we any strategy beyond defence and reprisal? We 
could be surer that the matter is at least being considered 
if the older services were not still attempting to carve up 
the Air Force. The Navy has its own Fleet Air Arm ; but 
now the admirals are apparently clamouring for control of 
the Coastal Command. It is amazing that a service which 
has on occasion co-operated so perfectly with the Army 
cannot be content with the effective co-operation with the 
Air Force which is working so smoothly at present. The 
Army, too, seems, again, to be making claims which if 
granted might in the end prove to be the greatest disservice 
to itself. If the Air Force is to have any strategic effect on 
the war it is imperative that it should not be split up ; and 
soldiers who make so much play with the word “ deadlock ” 
should be the last to clip the wings of the Pegasus that may 
yet end the period of strategic attente. It is here, however, 
that they are ready with their defence. “ Aviation,” they 
would say, “can destroy but not exploit the results of 
material disorganisation. 

This, however, does not penetrate to the root of the 
matter. All that it would suggest is the impossibility of 
winning a war by means of aircraft acting alone. Even this 
has been challenged. General Douhet based his plan on the 
assumption of a vigorous air offensive at a chosen moment, 
before a declaration of war. Heavy bombing aeroplanes 
should be sent to destroy the enemy aeroplanes before they 
could leave the ground. This phase of the attack should be 
carried out completely without fear or scruple ; and it is 
clear that, if complete surprise could be obtained, the 
attacker need not have more planes than the enemy or even 
as many. He would require only a sufficient number to 
cemb each aerodrome. Once the first phase was complete, 
the attacker, having complete command of the air, would 
then proceed to break up the enemy mobilisation and con- 
centration and destroy his railways, communications and 


barracks. All the essentials of his war-potential would 
follow—factories, electrical undertakings and _ telephone- 
centres. 


It has been said that the German attack on Poland drew 
heavily on this plan. Otherwise it cannot directly interest 
us, now or at any time, since no support would ever be 
found here for a plan which set international law so com- 
pletely at defiance. It is evident, also, that the plan would 
be something of a gamble at best. But there are certain 
suggestions in it that might provide the elements of a reason- 
able air strategy. If the West Wall is to be breached, the 
successful assault will depend upon the perfect co-operation 
of all arms. In such an attack the aeroplanes which are 
allocated to the Army will play their definite and essential 
part. But is it not possible to conceive the Air Force carry- 
ing out a role of even greater importance? The artillery 
usually isolates the centre of attack ; but the Air Force could 
cut it off with a completeness that might be decisive. Road 
communications and all telephones could be severed. Head- 
quarters could be isolated. Troops assembling or assembled 
for counter-attack could be dispersed. Batteries could be 
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put out of action ; and the attacking troops could be covered 
miles beyond the protection of their own artillery. 

But if this were possible in case of attack, what better 
feint could be imagined? How could the enemy be dis- 
turbed and thrown off his balance more completely than by 
such tactics? Again, have all the possibilities of transporting 
troops been considered? Civilian planes are now being 
built to carry forty-four passengers. Is it, then, fanciful to 
imagine the day not distant when planes will carry 100 or 
more soldiers? If it is not, then concentrations of planes, 
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no larger than those which were often seen in the last wa 
will be able to transport a complete division. |p the ‘ 
war there were many occasions when a division placed a 
selected position would have turned an abortive attack * 
a decisive victory. If effective isolation could be combine 
with the transport of a division or two a new apparatus ¢ 
attack would appear. The Air Force, in fine, has immens 
possibilities. At present we know little more thay the 
alphabet of its powers. It should be encouraged to deve 


0p 
its own strategy. ” 


AND THE CABINET 


By OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


INCE the outbreak of war Mr. Chamberlain has main- 
tained, and even strengthened, his hold on the House 
of Commons. It is an astonishing achievement. Last 
September there were many forecasts of his early departure 
from office. It seemed unlikely that the principal advocate 
of appeasement would long survive its collapse. More- 
over he had never displayed those dynamic qualities which 
the public is accustomed to look for in a War Premier. 
Now, after seven months, the prophets are confounded. 
The Prime Minister has, it is true, several bitter critics. 
But they almost all belong to the ranks of those who 
opposed him in the days of Munich, and even they are 
constrained by the circumstances of the moment to 
moderate their strictures. It is safe to say that nothing 
short of a very considerable disaster can deprive him of the 
allegiance of his great Parliamentary majority. 

Admittedly this predominance is largely due to the 
absence of serious competitors. Lord Halifax is most 
frequently suggested as a possible successor. The objec- 
tions to a peer are not insurmountable. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, has only worked well in the past when the 
relations between the Prime Minister and leader of the 
House of Commons have been peculiarly close and in- 
timate, and it is impossible to be sure that Lord Halifax 
would find his Disraeli or his Balfour. Mr. Churchill is, 
of course, the brightest star in the Ministerial firmament. 
But, as in the last war, he has far more admirers than 
followers, and there is no sign that the bulk of the Con- 
servative Party is yet anxious to promote him to the first 
place. Although Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare 
are occasionally mentioned, they have singularly few 
backers. In short, the House of Commons fully intends 
to keep Mr. Chamberlain where he is. Except for the 
younger Pitt no British Prime Minister at the head of a 
war-time administration has enjoyed so complete an assur- 
ance of Parliamentary support. 

This general approval emphatically does not extend to 
his choice of colleagues. The unfavourable comments on 
certain Ministers which have filled the Press in the last few 
days have been heard at Westminster for a long time past. 
Even before the war it was felt on all sides that the Govern- 
ment needed a drastic overhaul. John Morley once 
expressed the opinion that a certain proportion of medio- 
crity was to be desired, since it acted as ballast and steadied 
the Ministerial ship. This particular vessel, however, is 
weighed down with ballast. There is an unduly large 
number of colourless personalities whose disappearance 
from the Treasury Bench would scarcely be noticed by 


the House of Commons. In addition, there are two or 
three Ministers who owe their promotion to political 
longevity and to faithful party service, but who are 


patently unequal to the discharge of duties which have 
become infinitely more important since the war began. 
The Government must be reconstructed, for the simple 
reason that, as things stand at present, it cannot be replaced. 
In the last war, when we still enjoved the advantages of a 
two-party system, the official Opposition was an alternative 


Government. Today Labour has neither the numbers ny 
the capacity to take office by itself. It is at least doubtfy 
whether its leaders are really anxious to €NCOmpass the 
defeat of the existing Ministry. For in that event they 
would be faced with the necessity of helping to form ; 
coalition. They would be compelled to join forces not only 
with the Liberals but with a large number of Conservative, 
This would present for them a very real difficulty. Their 
party would be seriously split, and they would almost cer. 
tainly be faced with a formidable revolt among their mor 
“ militant” supporters in the country. As time went o 
they would need to take responsibility for a great many 
measures which would be resented by Socialist enthusiasts 
and.even possibly by faithful trade unionists. Moreover, 
such a Government could only be formed for one purpose— 
the more vigorous prosecution of the war. Apart from its 
avowed pacifists, the Labour Party includes a not inconsider- 
able element which still seems more concerned with domestic, 
social and political issues than with the achievement of 
victory. No one doubts the patriotism or the will to win 
of the accredited Labour leaders, but they have a deep- 
seated and traditional objection to anything which impairs 
the solidarity of their movement. 

It has been suggested this week that a few selected Labour 
front-benchers may accept office in Mr. Chamberlain's 
reconstituted Ministry. For the reasons already given it 
would be surprising if that happened. Permission would 
have to be obtained from the annual Conference, and it 
would not easily be forthcoming. The new Labour Ministers 
would also be placed in a position of the greatest difficulty. 
Before long they would need to defend the actions of the 


Government against the criticisms of their own fellow- 
Socialists. Both sides would have a claim upon their 
allegiance. At any moment, too, they might find their 


authority terminated and themselves peremptorily recalled 
to the Opposition benches. There could be no stability in 
circumstances such as these. 

The Liberals are moved by somewhat different considera 
tions. Sir Archibald Sinclair can carry them with him a 
whatever cause he chooses to adopt. He does not need to 
await the verdict of a party conference, and there is scarcely 
any dissident or lukewarm minority to which he need have 
regard. He refused to join the Government in September 
when, as is generally understood, he was offered a post out- 
side the War Cabinet. Most people will agree that he could 
hardly have done otherwise. He might, however, reconsider 
his decision if he were invited to enter a small War Cabinet 
on the 1917 model. But this inclusion would represent 
something more than a mere broadening of the basis of the 
Ministry. Not only has the Liberal leader been in recent 
weeks by far the most outspoken critic of the Government. 
He has also made clear his convictions that this war cannot 
be won merely by conducting a siege. The emphasis in his 
recent speeches has been on the necessity of seizing the 
initiative, and last week he bitterly attacked the Government 
for its failure to give speedier and more adequate assistance 
to the Finns. 
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If the two Oppositions cannot, or will not, come in, or if 
it is decided not to renew the invitation of last September, 
the Prime Minister has two alternatives open to him. He 
can include some of those Conservatives who have differed 
from him in the past eighteen months. On the other hand, 


he can content himself with another reshuffle. Apart from 


FEDERAL UNION 


PROFESSOR LIONEL 


By 


HE of Federation, for me, is essentially a 

European problem. I do not believe in the practic- 
ability of Mr. Streit’s federation of all the democracies. The 
sroject of a world federation, embracing not only Europe 
but aiso the vast populations of Asia and the New World, 
gems to me to be an impossible aspiration. I can conceive 
joose forms of association, such as a modified League of 
Nations, which might do something to minimise friction in 
the world at large. But, outside Europe, I am convinced 
that, for generations to come, the prospects of peace must 
depend on the goodwill and the power of the more strongly 


problem 


organised States. 

Inside Europe, however, the situation appears to be dif- 
ferent. Here, it seems to me, we are confronted with one 
of those historical crises in which extensive change is ulti- 
mately the sole alternative to chaos. The changes in the 
technique of war, the increase in the means of widespread 
destruction, have brought it about that the existence in close 
geographical propinquity of a multiplicity of independent 
States is no longer a workable arrangement. If war breaks 
out anywhere, it is liable to spread everywhere ; and, in 
intervals of peace, the expense and dislocation of preparing 
for war are likely to be such as to frustrate all the benefits 
of scientific progress and to lead to a period of retrogression 
and decay. European civilisation cannot indefinitely survive 
conditions such as have prevailed since the rise of the Bis- 
marckian Empire. Nor can the peace of the world at large 
be regarded as even moderately well assured until there is 
once more stability and order in Europe. 

But, to secure this, something more than traditional tech- 
niques are necessary ; and the innovations of recent times 
have not proved to be very reliable. When the Great War 
of 1914-18 was over, high hopes were based on the principle 
of collective security laid down in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. In the League system, it was thought, 
there had been discovered a mechanism whereby we might 
have the best of both worlds, the shelter of an international 
peace-system and the benefits of national self-government. 
These hopes have not been fulfilled ; and today we have to 
ask whether we can continue to trust in those principles or 
whether we must not look to other solutions. 

Now I know that there are many high authorities who 
hold that the breakdown of the League was due to what are 
called accidental causes. If only America had not held aloof, 
if only the Foreign Offices of this or that country had not 
sabotaged the League or misconceived the appropriate 
method of using it, the history of our age might have been 
different. Next time, it is said, we can do better. 

These arguments do not reassure me. I can easily con- 
ceive that, if the policy of England and France had been 
different, the present crisis might not have arisen. I can 
willingly concede that, given knowledge and goodwill, peace 
can be maintained within any international system—or even 
without any system at all. But this is surely to beg the 
fundamental question. If we could assume knowledge and 
goodwill everywhere, then we should not need to worry 
about institutions; any institution would be as good as 
another. It is because the constitution of the League is such 
that its working may easily be upset if knowledge and 
goodwill are lacking, that I cannot regard it as altogether 
an accident that we have got into our present muddle. 
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the Government Whips, almost everyone at Westminster 
hopes that he will not choose the latter course. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain, with all his prestige and authority, is scarcely 
strong enough to carry some of his present colleagues on 
his back. The question is whether he has the strength of 
mind to dispense with them. 


1940 


EXAMINED—III 


ROBBINS 


Given the League Covenant as it is, or as it could con- 
ceivably be modified without infringing the principles of 
voluntary association and national sovereignty, the ill-will 
of one powerful State or group of States, playing on the 
confused counsels of the rest, can produce disturbances 
which endanger the whole edifice. Neither within States 
nor between States can the rule of Jaw rest upon a wholly 
voluntary basis. 

Exactly the same type of difficulty arises in the sphere of 
economic relations. It is the conclusion of everyone who 
has given serious attention to the subject, that the existence 
of barriers to trade and migration is a cause of grave 
economic dislocation and a perpetual irritant in inter- 
national relations. Yet the failure of international confer- 
ences to produce any amelioration of this state of affairs is 
notorious. In the absence of central control within a 
national area, there would be no reason to expect that the 
towns and counties would not resort to anti-social 
economic policies—local octrois, local restrictions on move- 
ment—as they did in the Middle Ages. Similarly, in the 
absence of an international authority with overriding powers, 
there is no reason to suppose that Sovereign States will not 
resort to parallel practices. The idea that there can be a 
satisfactory econemic reconstruction in Europe without an 
antecedent political reconstruction runs counter, not merely 
to all reasonable supposition, but also to the lessons of all 
recent experience. The economic problem is essentially 
political. 

If this is so, it seems to follow that, to preserve the civili- 
sation of Europe, the various peoples must enter a form of 
union more permanent and more far-reaching in its powers 
than the confederate system of the League of Nations. The 
different States must surrender their right to make war and 
peace. They must surrender also the right to pursue 
economic policies which embarrass and impoverish their 
neighbours. I do not think that this need necessarily in- 
volve a slavish imitation of the constitutions of existing 
federations. I attach considerable importance to direct 
election of the central legislature as establishing lines of 
division cutting across national boundaries and thus mini- 
mising centrifugal tendencies. But I can conceive other 
arrangements here, just as I can conceive arrangements other 
than those of existing federations for the regulation of inter- 
State trade and migration. The fundamental requirement is 
the surrender to a central authority of those powers whose 
independent exercise is inimical to stability and justice. 

But how is this to be brought about? It is difficult to 
believe that permanent European peace can be attained by 
anything which stops far short of all Europe, excluding 
Russia ; a smaller federation, limited to the Western Powers, 
would run the risk of raising up rivals. But it is to live in 
a Fool’s Paradise to suppose that such a construction can take 
place immediately ; as Mr. Nicolson has remarked, it is 
truly saddening to see the facility with which certain 
enthusiasts assume away the difficulties of this most 
tremendous objective. Federation implies not merely a 
common culture—we have the beginnings of that—it implies 
almost more or less similar governmental institutions and 
habits ; it implies complicated administrative and financial 
readjustments ; it implies a degree of order which, on the 
most favourable hypothesis, is not to be expected at the 
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end of the present war. These are not things which can 
be brought into being in a day or even perhaps in a genera- 
tion. We can only hope for them at all if, in the period 
after the war, there is a solid nucleus of stability and power 
in the west. 

For this reason my hopes for the immediate future centre 
chiefly in a suggestion which I have already put forward 
in The Spectator. I believe that there exist already the main 
conditions necessary for a permanent federal union between 
this country and France—common political ideals, close 
geographical propinquity, no insuperable clash of economic 
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interest. This is surely a step which is called for by al 
the necessities of the present situation. Unless there jg 
permanent association between our two peop —Permaney: 
pooling of military and economic resources and CONtinugys 
identity of foreign policy—there is no hope of even ty 


beginnings of a successful peace settlement. Why should 
we not proceed immediately to construct it, not only a 
consolidation of defensive power but also 2s the found, 


tion-stone of an eventual United States of Europe? 
{[Mr. Wilson Herris will resume this di 


CUSSION next 
week.]} 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND A THIRD TERM 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


ATHER astonishing things have been happening in 
American presidential politics since the 1940 sweep- 
stakes were last summarised for Spectator readers. 
Until a few weeks ago politicians were agreed that 
President Roosevelt probably would not run for a third 
term, and could not get the nomination if he wished. 
But within the last month or so circumstances have so com- 
pletely changed that the President already has the 
“refusal” of the nomination in his hand. In primary 
elections on April 2nd in Wisconsin, and April gth in 
Illinois, the position will probably be emphatically con- 
firmed by the victory of candidates pledged to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s re-nomination. 

Causes of the change are as simple as they are striking. 
The Democratic Party has suddenly realised that President 
Roosevelt is its strongest man, and the professional political 
bosses who control the regional organisations of the party 
do not want to lose to the Republicans. They place con- 
tinuance in office—with its fat federal patronage—above 
everything else, and they have no principles about the New 
Deal at all. Just so long as a nominal Democrat is in the 
White House, they will be happy. 

So it is that within recent weeks these realistic regional 
bosses have been coming out for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Unsavoury but powerful leaders in New Jersey, New York 
and Illinois have pledged themselves to a third term. 
Already, it is suspected, a majority of the delegates who 
will sit in the Democratic nomination-convention at 
Chicago on July 1§th are committed to Mr. Roosevelt. In 
State after State the party organisations are declaring their 
loyalty. Senators, Governors, and lesser fry who have been 
caustically anti-Roosevelt ever since the day after the 1936 
elections, are now touchingly pledging their fealty to him. 
It is almost a stampede, and it is as grotesque as it is 
significant. 

The sudden resurgence of Roosevelt power means that 
the President is unlikely to have any great difficulty with 
this session of Congress, which will probably adjourn very 
promptly, no doubt by early June. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that Mr. Roosevelt is necessarily going to run for a 
third term. It means that he can if he wants to, and that 
he will be able to have a large share in the actual nominee 
if it is not Mr. Roosevelt again. He cannot transfer his 
strength bodily to a preferred candidate who is unpleas- 
ing to the Conservative wing of the party, but he can 
dominate the almost inescapable compromise. 

Whether the President decides to accept the third term 
chance is doubtless dependent upon two factors. First, and 
crudely, he would probably not care to run if general 
national reaction had made a Republican victory likely. 
But the resurgence of his strength within the Democratic 
party would seem to augur a similar trend in the nation 
generally, and Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence in his own hold 
on the common people has never wavered. Assuming, 
therefore, that he could be elected if he chose to take 


the nomination, the President’s decision would probably 


turn on the world situation. If, as certainly seems likely 
from this side of the Atlantic, the war crisis is still with 
us in July, when the President’s decision can no longer te 
postponed, the chances are increasingly strong that he wil 
feel he cannot patriotically step aside for an inexperience 
rival just for the sake of pleasant retirement. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been nothing if not a hard-working 
public servant, and his sense of world responsibility js 
great enough to make him want to stay at the helm through 
these stormy days. He has already subordinated domestic 
affairs of the New Deal to the vanishing-point, and his 
contacts with Europe multiply. If his chances of helping 
to achieve peace all fail this spring and summer, as most 
observers here fear they may do, then the President wil 
have greatly enhanced reasons for seeking to remain in 
office. 

Political factors having shifted so strikingly within a few 
recent weeks as to make the third-term nomination quite 
possible, it may be asked whether a contrary reaction is not 
likely. Anything can happen in American politics, but the 
positions now being taken up by the hard-boiled realists 
who control the city and State machines of U.S. local 
government are pretty definite. Mr. Roosevelt’s own dis- 
claimer of a third term would change the situation; an 
armistice in Europe might bring about the change : but if 
only political factors continue to interweave, it looks very 
much as if the final pattern were now being set up. 

There are many who still cling to the conviction that the 
President will eliminate himself. In that case, the likeliest 
Democratic nominee is still Cordell Hull. Indeed, 
Secretary Hull has gone from strength to strength without 
conducting an open campaign or avowing his desire for 
the nomination. His dominance is based on exactly the 
same reasons as have restored the President’s authority: 
the fact that he, too, would run strongly in the actual 
election, second only to Mr. Roosevelt himself. And so 
Mr. Hull waits upon the President’s final announcement. 
It is not a very constructive atmosphere, all this specula- 
tion and suspense. But practical politicians know quite 
well that Mr. Roosevelt could not be expected to destroy 
his own domestic and foreign influence by announcing 
his retirement now. 

A real test of all this situation will come at the first two 
State primaries, when delegates to the two party conven- 
tions are elected. In Wisconsin on April 2nd, and Illinois on 
April oth, a slate of Roosevelt delegates with party machine 
support faces a slate of Garner delegates. The doughty 
Vice-President was some months ago persuaded and 
manipulated to head the anti-Roosevelt movement. Now, 
his chances of winning enough delegates to be nominated 
seem dark indeed. 

Meantime, the Republicans have still the same three 
leading candidates for the nomination: Messrs. Dewey, 
Taft and Vandenberg. Some months ago, when the New 
Deal seemed to be slipping, they would have rejoiced at 
the prospect of the re-nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. No# 
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they are not so sure. Senator Vandenberg is the Washing- 
won politicians choice ; Senator Taft stands well with local 
yaders ; Mr. Dewey has a wide popular following. Any- 


body's guess good for the ultimate victor. Senator 
Vandenberg an isolationist; Mr. Dewey straddles the 
ace on foreign issues ; Senator Taft rather clearly sup- 
rts many foreign policies of the Roosevelt Administra- 


jon. Senator Taft wisely prefers to keep such policies out 
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of the campaign, and to concentrate his attack on domestic 
shortcomings of the New Deal, which is doubtless an effer- 
tive position. 

And so, in sum, the chances are growing stronger and 
stronger for continuity in American foreign policies, which 
is surely a heartening sign. If there is no reaction, events 
in Europe and Asia will doubtless control American opinion 
in the end. 


GERMANY WITHOUT PRUSSIA 


By DR. EDGAR 
HE Prussians are not Germans ; but Hitler, the Austrian 
of dark extraction, is the arch-Prussian, fanatical and 

exclusive in his Prussianism to the extent of a caricature 
—fanatical like all proselytes. He may not know it him- 
gif, ruling as he does the larger German realm, embrac- 
ing in his megalomania the mythical “ racial” nation, and 
dreaming of an even more mythical Nordic spell: world 
domination. But it is true all the same. He is the most 
virulent, fantastic, and, let us hope, last product of a specti- 
fic, unique national character, the components of which were 
the Slavonic mass-mind, the drab, vast eastern plains, the 
inferiority-complex of a poor, hard-toiling and efficient 
people vis-a-vis neighbours of a rich civilisation, a thousand 
years older than their own, and the absolute predominance 
of an admired and respected army. 

Neither the Nazi creed in general, nor its myth, the racial 
nonsense, nor its technique, the overpowering of peaceful 
neighbours by threats or violence, nor its organisation, aping 
State-Socialism for the benefit of a small ruling clique, are 
Hitler’s invention. Yet in looking for their models we go 
either too far back—to the characteristics of the old 
Teutonic tribes—or not far enough, in looking for Fascist, 
Bolshevik or Wilhelmian traits in the Nazi picture. 
Frederick William I, Frederick the Great and Bismarck in 
politics, Fichte, Hegel and Nietzsche in philosophy, 
Treitschke and Spengler in historical teachings, are Hitler’s 
intellectual background. Prussia, which inflicted upon the 
real Germany her predominance two centuries, her domina- 
tion two generations ago, is Adolf Hitler’s model. She is 
camouflaged as Germany today; but the truly German 
countries swallowed by Prussia during the Vienna Congress 
or after her predatory wars of 1864, 1866 and 1870— 
the Rhinelands, Westphalia, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Schleswig-Holstein—are her victims exactly as in our days 
the Neo-Prussians under the Swastika victimised Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Their populations, forced into 
vassaldom, were swelling the Prussian ranks exactly as now 
Austrians have to fight in the Siegfried line, Czechs and 
Poles to slave behind it. 

They conquered the German spirit of their earlier 
victims no more than the national spirit of their recent 
ones. “Prussian” is still a term of invective, not only in 
Bavaria, where it is usually coupled with “ pig,” but all 
over the South, West and the Hanseatic North of Germany 
—everywhere where the citizen of the old Reich remained 
conscious of it all through the rule of the Prussian cor- 
poral, the Prussian schoolmaster, and the harsh, overbearing 
and—before superiors—cringing minor official of Prussian 
brand, who now shows through his disguise as a brown- 
or black-shirted Nazi “leader.” They may often hail 
from truly German parts, or from that Auslanddeutschtum 
80 judiciously flattered by the mew _ race-wizards: 
their Prussian drilling and mentality classifies them among 

the conquerors from the East, immune to those teachings of 
the French Revolution which the South and West imbibed, 
and to the liberal ideas of Britain with which the North of 
Germany proper is penetrated. Hitler and his associates 
stupidly ignored not only all that, but abandoned in favour 
of a barbarous myth the whole historical past which 
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Germany has in common with the western world, the 
Graeco-Roman, and later Christian, civilisation which had 
brought her into one fold with France, Britain, Italy and 
Spain ; which had inspired the brush and the chisel of her 
great masters, engendered the divine melodies of her famous 
composers, and laid the foundation of her lofty cathedrals. 

Accustomed as we were to regard the Hohenzollern Reich 
as Germany and not as what it really was, a hydrocephalous 
deformity on Slavonic soil, diverging from the old German 
line of life, which ran in a north-south direction along the 
Rhine, from Flanders to Italy, and from Hamburg-Bremen 
to the Danube, to Vienna and into the Balkans and the Near 
East, we have permitted Prussia to thrive as the object of 
German imitation, till once more that Frankenstein mon- 
ster menaces the world. 'We—and millions of the best 
Germans with us—ask how to get rid of it once and 
for all. For even the downfall of Hitler and his set would 
in itself not prevent a resurrection under conditions similar 
to those of our days—unless Germany’s evil spirit can be 
driven out. 

It can be, and without “ dismembering ” Germany. For the 
evil is clearly Prussia, and Prussianism, as deeply antagonistic 
to the real, fundamentally humanitarian spirit of Germany 
as to that of the Western democracies, the Junker, that 
Slavonic master of Slavonic serfs who ruled unassailable in 
the Second Reich, the Prusso-German, who still holds all 
key-positions in the army, the diplomatic and the senior 
service of the Third Reich—all these must be driven back 
into the trans-Elbian Prussia whence under the Great 
Frederick he started his conquest. 

Although even in the neighbourhood of Berlin 75,000 
Wendées still go on living as Slavs, nearly all of them ignorant 
of the German language, and hundreds of thousands of 
Cassubes in Pomerania, Mazurs in East-Prussia, Water- 
polacks in Silesia, &c., cling to their language and folklore, 
what little Prussian culture existed was extinguished during 
the eighteenth century—swallowed by the higher civilisa- 
tion of the conquered Germans. The Prussians share that 
civilisation today, and will continue to share it. But they 
should be confined to their own heritage ; Frederick the 
Great’s realm east of the Elbe, perhaps including Mecklen- 
burg, the trans-Elbian part of Anhalt and a small area of 
the March west of the river, including Magdeburg and parts 
of the Altmark, as well as an outlet into the North Sea, a 
strip of land connecting with Altona or Hamburg. This 
would make a territory of 70,000 square miles, with twenty 
million inhabitants, within the frontiers of 1919. With 
500 miles of the Baltic coast and such valuable ports as 
Stettin and Koenigsberg, with an excellent network of 
rivers, canals and railways, even without Danzig and Memel 
Prussia seems destined to become the serving-hatch for her 
Slavonic relations, reconstructed Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland, possibly linked together with her in a Western Slav 
Federation, a Customs and a Currency Union. 

Germany, purified, rid of the nightmare of a century, 
would then, by her own free will, receive Austria—for she 
would be her old Reich—and with §5§ million citizens per- 
haps regain her former variegated cultural and artistic 
wealth. Reorganised on tribal lines with about eight or nine 
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cantons of a certain cultural autonomy, free from Prussian 
militarism and Nazi despotism alike, her contribution to that 
occidental civilisation to which she fundamentally belongs 
would once more begin to flow. Whether Vienna, her old 
capital, or Frankfort, her coronation city, would be chosen 
as seat of the Government—whether that Government would 
be Republican or Monarchist, and whether the head of the 
State would be Protestant or Catholic, is of minor import- 
ance, and would have, as in the case of “ liberated ” Prussia, 
to be left to the people. With 29 million Protestants, 25 
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By 
T has always been true that “an army marches on its 

stomach.” If men are to fight well they must have 
adequate supplies of the right kind of food. In the Crimean 
War the soldiers died like flies from disease, not because 
they were underfed but because they were wrongly fed. 
Nothing was known then of protective foods, and little more 
was known so recently as thirty years ago. But today we 
know that certain vitamins and mineral salts are essential 
not only to health and vigour but to life itself, and the diet 
of the soldiers supplies these in adequate quantities. 


But this is a totalitarian war and an adequate diet for the 
fighting forces is scarcely more important than for the 
millions working in factories, in the fields, in the mines and 
in transporting goods on sea and land. Even this, however, 
is not enough, for behind the fighting forces and the workers 
are their wives and children and the old folk past work. If 
they lack adequate food they will become enfeebled not only 
in body but in mind and spirit. Should this occur in the 
anxious days which lie ahead of us they will lose heart, and 
no system of vigorous censorship can prevent the fact from 
becoming known to the men at the front. That happened 
in Germany in 1918 and destroyed the morale of the soldiers. 
It must not happen here. Purely as an important war 
measure, if for no other reason, we must see that the whole 
population is supplied with the food necessary, not merely 
for subsistence but for health. 

But can it be done? Sir John Orr and Mr. David Lubbock, 
in a book entitled Feeding the People in War Time,” not 
only maintain that it can, but also tell us how to do it. This 
little book of eighty-cight pages ranks in importance with 
that of Mr. J. M. Keynes on How to Pay for the War. Both 
contain advice which we shall disregard at our peril. 

Orr and Lubbock advise certain steps which should be 
taken at once to decide exactly what foods should be pro- 
duced at home. “ No clear policy as to this has as yet been 
defined, and with an uncertain, shifting policy we shall not 
get as much from our land as we might, and what we do 
get will cost the country more than it need do.” Having 
defined the policy, the next step is to make sure that the 
farmers produce just the food required. “ It is of little use,” 
they say, “ for a committee to tell the farmer what he should 
produce. If he cannot sce a profit, the committee cannot 
compel him to produce. If he sees a profit, he will produce 
in any case.” The only way to get the increased amounts of 
food we need is to offer guaranteed prices which will induce 
the farmer to produce them. “We can get our different 
foodstuffs in the proportions we want them if we adjust the 
prices offered for each in the right proportion to the others.” 

There are “four million acres of land we can bring into 
cultivation. This should be done with the utmost speed, 
without undue restrictions on the grounds of cost.” “ Our 
additional production should consist of those foods which we 
are best adapted to produce, give the biggest yields per acre 


By Sir John Orr and David 


* Feeding the People in War Time. 
(Macmillan. 


Lubbock. 1s. 6d.) 
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million Catholics and one million of other creeds 
would, in that respect as in her 
well balanced. 

If we could today take one of those American test-votg 
in Munich, in Hamburg, in Frankfort, in Stuttgart, jy 
Cologne or in Vienna, unknown to the Gestapo, it jg ' 
safe wager that more than 80 per cent. of the people abor 
twenty-five would vote for such a proposal. It is g Zo0d 
peace-aim that corresponds with the inner longing of i, 
best, if not the majority, in the adversary’s camp. 
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and supply the constituents needed for health, so that ye 
could give priority of shipping to the concentrated energy. 
yielding foods, which are cheap, easily shipped and easily 
stored. On these grounds our increased production would 
consist largely of potatoes, vegetables and milk.” Thee 
three crops, which we can most easily grow in increased 
quantities, “together contain all the nutrients needed fo, 
maintaining health,” and so, although it is, of course, ny 
suggested that we should restrict ourselves to so Spartan ; 
diet, it is clear that they should be produced in adequate 
quantities. 


But the desired end will not be attained unless the food. 
stuffs essential to health are made available to all at prices th 
poor can afford to pay. The authors advise that a suitably 
chosen committee should select certain foodstufts absolutely 
essential for health, and that the price of these should bk 
fixed in relation to the purchasing-power of the poores 
section of the population, and pegged at that level by mean 
of Government subsidies, “no matter how the value of 
money and the resulting cost of production may fluctuate.” 
They suggest that the essential foodstuffs selected might 
prove to be milk, potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal, bread, fats 
and sugar, and they estimate that to enable the poores 
section of the population to buy these in adequate quantities 
the present wholesale prices would probably have to be 
reduced by one-third. As the supply of these foodstuff 
would be sufficient to meet all demands there would be no 
need to ration them, and competition among distributor 
would render it unnecessary to fix retail prices. By devoting 
two-thirds of their food expenditure to the purchase of essen- 
tial and subsidised foods and the remaining one-third to un- 
subsidised foods, the very poor should be able to buy all th 
food necessary to keep them in health. Milk, which is the 
most important protective food, should be made available 2 
half price to all who are willing to fetch it from conveniently- 
situated depots on the cash-and-carry principle. 
































Clearly the increased use of potatoes, milk, oatmeal and 
vegetables will involve a considerable change in dietetic 
habits, and propaganda will be required to bring this about. 
but those who can afford it consume adequate quantities of 
milk and vegetables, and a great increase in their consump 
tion by the poor will take place so soon as they are avai- 
able at prices they can pay. In Bishop Auckland, where the 
price of potatoes was reduced by 43 per cent., consumpuon 
increased by 69 per cent. 














Such, in very rough outline, are some of the main pre 
posals made by Orr and Lubbock. They have put forward 2 
carefully considered scheme for feeding the people in wat 
time. It is based on wide knowledge of the science a 
nutrition and of agriculture. Sir John Orr estimates that 
30 per cent. of the population are under-nourished. 1 should 
put the proportion at 30 per cent. of the working-classes, but 
that does not affect the policy suggested. What they chiefly 
lack is the protective foods, and they lack them because they 
are more expensive than energy foods, such, e.g., 2s white 
bread or sugar. We have recently spent tens of millions of 
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unds in abolishing slums and providing people with whole- 
“at houses at rents they can afford. This is all to the 
so0d, but ill-nourished people will not be well even in whole- 
come houses. " 

“Jp is roughly estimated that the additional food subsidies 
recommended might possibly cost {100 millions a year. But 
wiinst this must be set substantial savings from having a 
yealthier nation and from the fact that pegging the price of 
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essential foodstuffs would check inflation, and thus lower the 
cost of producing munitions. 

But there is not a day to lose if an adequate supply of 
protective foods is to be grown this year and made available 
to the poor. If the Government acts with that vigour which 
the country is increasingly demanding of it, there is just time 
materially to improve our food position this year. If it 
delays we must wait until the autumn of 1941. 


GEORGE BRYAN BRUMMELL 
(Died March 30th, 1840) 


By BONAMY DOBR EE 


«my HE DANDY” is a vague term to which the French 

have tried to give direction, and it conveys some sort 
of notion which they at one time nearly succeeded in erect- 
ing into a philosophy. Both tasks defied completion, for, to 
begin with, the word, though it happens to be a border term, 
jgnifies one of those indeterminate English communal 
tempts to express a social idea, in a society the edges of 
ghich are themselves indeterminate; and secondly, the dandy 
is always a little sui generis; that is, perhaps, the only philo- 
sophy you can attach to him—the necessity for being dif- 
ferent. Yet the real dandy is not to be confused with the 
fop, nor with the coxcomb. The fop is the exquisite who 
exists by his clothes, the coxcomb is a pretentious and 
impertinent fop, but the dandy is a further step in develop- 
ment. Though clothes are important to him, and im- 
sertinence may be one of his weapons, he is also a critic of 
the society in which he moves. He is, to be sure, a product 
of the vices of that society ; for instance, he could not have 
any being at all unless snobbery existed: but the just gods 
make of him an instrument to plague the practitioners of 
that pleasant vice. Brummell, the grandson of a valet, could 
sub an aristocrat to perfection, or extinguish an aspiring 
upstart with a phrase. 

The dandy is very much an artefact, the self-made jewel ; 
in his rough natural state he is a “ card,” a “ cove” or what- 
ever it may be according to time and place ; at the altitudes 
where the dandy breathes nature is thin, and every step he 
makes is a conscious move in an elaborate campaign. That 
he should appear mainly a tyrant of tailoring, a Sir Plume 

of amber snuff-box justly vain 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane 
is largely a matter of accident. He manoeuvres behind this 
screen, manoeuvres for power, which he loves for its own 
sake, but which he may very well wield for good. There 
isno doubt that Beau Nash, a century earlier than Brummell, 
civiliser ; he taught the rich (most of them had not 
deen rich for very long) how to behave properly in public, 
ad made eighteenth-century society not only possible but 
agreeable and graceful. Brummell was not a civiliser ; 
society was already over-civilised by the time he got there. 
On the other hand, he was something of a moralist, who 
would show the great that they must conform to the rules 
of lesser mortals, and himself the most polished of beings, 
be would chip the veneer off others. “ Mistress Fitz- 
herbert! ” that call for her coach wes also a call to order. 


was 2 


Brummell had all the qualities of the dandy—a declared 
lastidiousness (this was the basis of le dandysme at the 
Baudelairean level); a superbia which too easily degenerates 
a courage which can so naturally slip into 
oravado ; and that touch of the extravagant which shows the 
dandy to belong to the race of fairies, and explains why 
some poets have a weakness for him. Byron, an amateur 
dandy in his youth, had a great respect for Brummell, the 
professional. It was le dandysme which made Gérard de 


The 


los. 6d 


into insolence : 


Reign of Beau Brummell. By Willard Connely. (Cassell. 


Nerval (was it?) lead a lobster on a ribbon down the Rue 
de Rivoli. Yet eccentricity alone is not enough, or Tom 
Mytton would qualify. For dandyism is a protest, sublimely 
unconscious, perhaps, against the imperfections of something 
which thinks itself above criticism. It is not in itself admir- 
able ; the dandy is in many ways insufferable ; but if he is 
a symptom of disease, he is also partly its antidote ; and at 
any rate, in common with coves and cards, he makes life 
spin along more briskly, and brings altertness to the unaware. 


It is a hundred years ago since Brummell died in a French 
asile, and in the interim he has received a good deal of 
attention in France (notably by Barbey d’Aurévilly, himself 
a kind of dandy) as much as in England. Mrs. Woolf has 
written about him, and now Mr. Willard Connely has pro- 
duced a centenary volume. Futile as his life may appear to 
have been, you cannot regard as absolutely negligible a man 
for whom his friends, from the Duke of Wellington down, 
took so much trouble in his life and who has caused so much 
printing since his death. One realises that a man of whom 
Byron was jealous might be considered by his contemporaries 
worthy of the two-volume biography which came out in 
1844 ; but why should, say, Mrs. Woolf in 1930 bother to 
write about a man whom she describes as “ flickering, sneer- 
ing, hovering on the verge of insolence, skimming the edge 


of nonsense, but always keeping within some curious mean ”? 


It is no use saying that he was in any way noble, on the 
ground that it was at the ignoble in the form of snobbery 
that he sneered, though it is true that you could be hurt by 
Brummell only if, in Thackeray’s definition of the snob, you 
aspired meanly after mean things. It is not for that that we 
are glad to consider him, why we have a certain regard for 
him. We like to read about him because the dandy, as a 
fairy, has broken free of some of the shackles that bind us 
all. He has broken so free that he has no social superiors, 
and in him we can avenge ourselves upon society. Also 
we can admire, and wish to possess, the one quality which 
is essential to him, sheer brazen “ nerve,” and the wit to 
carry it off. Everyone knows the story of how, one day 
after he had fallen from the Regent’s grace, Brummell, walk- 
ing with his friend, Lord Alvanley, met the Prince strolling 
with another grandee, Lord Moira. While Brummel! chatted 
with Moira, the Prince engaged Alvanley in conversation, 
all the time giving Brummell the comprehensive, multi- 
farious, look-through-you-as-air cut of which the Beau was 
himself the great master. Brummell had his revenge as the 
parties broke contact. “ Who’s your fat friend, Alvanley? ” 
he inquired in a loud voice. That takes some doing ; such 
a gesiure can be arrived at only after a long and strenuous 
self-discipline. 


The discipline of the artist, perhaps. Brummell was in 
some sort an artist, for he kept up his foppery after he had 
lost all power of hurting the well-born vulgar or of dictating 
their dress. Perhaps the grandfather valet had bequeathed 
to him a real cult of clothes, or perhaps the Old Etonian, the 
sometime Captain in the roth Hussars, felt he owed some- 
thing to his old associations. And in spite of all his hollow- 
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ness, one thing seems to have been real in him, his affection 
for women. It does not appear that he ever had a deep 
love affair, but women enchanted him, and they repaid his 
susceptibility with devotion. Yes, one thinks, there may 
alter all have been something likeable about him: _ this 
nobody must have had character to be able to impose him- 
self; his wit (in common with most past wit, his recorded 
sayings have miserably lost their brightness) was undoubtedly 
amusing to every class: he had vitality in abundance so long 
as health lasted. But no!—the type is nasty. Individuals 
of the cl: their merits and their moments ; but if 
they vicariously gratify our submerged envy, that merely 
proves them to be emanations of our own worst impulses. 


THE LAST SHOOT 


By PETER 


have 


iSs 


W E are not, as a general rule, invited to shoot with our 
local aristocracy. Whether it is something thought 
to be lacking in our antecedents or our address, whether it is 
that do not bring to the ritual of shooting the correct 
formality of manner, or whether it is becaus« to 

he modest property in which we spend our weck-ends, 


sell the 
and which forms 


we 
we refuse 
a solitary enclave in the vast traci main- 
tained by a sporting peer, the fact remains that we are not 
customarily to in massacring the pheasants 
which, in their sleek and domesticated thousands, overrun 
the countryside in which we live. Our contacts with these 
noble birds are normally restricted to casual encounters in 
the fields or on the roads—where, when we meet them in 
large and well drilled detachments, we try either to avoid 
them or to run them down, according as to whether we think 
there 1s anyone that matters likely to be watching or not. 

War, the Great Leveller, however, changed all that in the 
closing days of February. A month of snow and frost had 
produced a situation for which there was no precedent 
The birds were massed about the fields in numbers almost 
large enough to challenge the attention of the police ; of the 
guns normally available to decimate them, a large proportion 
had been diverted to targets of greater national importance. 
It was a moment for a big decision, and our sporting peer 
took one. He sent to us (and to others not normally thus 
dignified) an invitation to shoot. 

It was a delightful morning, though it gave a slight impres- 
sion of being liable to revert to the icier conditions of a 
fortnight before. There were some twenty guns ; a detach- 
ment of the peasantry, about two platoons strong, had been 
enlisted to act as beaters. We took up our positions outside 
the first covert with feelings of the keenest anticipation. 

From the further limits of the wood came the croaks and 
hisses which the peasantry emit on such occasions. The 
wood was reputed to be a good one ; we expected it at any 
moment to release a cloud of birds. For some five minutes 

Then, with a tremendous noise, 
ut. It was not the kind of shoot at which 
me would pay attention to such humble fowl. The 


invited assist 


nothing two 





roaks and | of the peasantry continued and grew louder. 

Finally, after f ‘re minutes of blandishments and threats, 
faces of the honest men emerged from among the 
re Or moved apologetically down the line, ex- 
plaining that there was no previous instance in recorded 
ry of that wood proving barren. We set off to trudge 

If-r next covert on the list. 

Outside that covert we stood (or sat, if we rose to shooting- 
ucks) for some twenty minutes. No pheasants emerged. 
A third similarly declined to yield a solitary bird. At a 
quarter past twelve—the beaters looking woebegone, the 


to Permit Themselves a Smile—we were 
i into and driven away to luncheon. During the 
meal we di with infinite deliberation, the War. 
Afterwards, we were driven a couple of miles in a different 
direction, our host remarking through his teeth that this 
would have to be considered the real beginning of the shoot. 


gentry beginning 


Car 


Cus sed 
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The beaters were instructed to scrutinise every s 
of the enormous wood into which they were 
Judging by the time they took to reach the 
injunction was obeyed. By the time their 
were visible among the trees, it was three o’ck 

We formed a disconsolate procession as we walked in the 
direction of the last covert. Our host strode silently in front, 
flanked by two keepers whose faces were pale with monig, 
cation. The guns, murmuring fitfully, followed. The detach. 
ment of beaters, silent and morose, brought up the rear. 

Half way UP tO fou 
enormous stacks of hay and straw. Between then»—beaut. 
fully sheltered from the wind, and enjoying the declining 

a horde of plump and comatose birds encrusted th 
ground. There seemed to be about a thousand of them 

Our approach caused them not the slightest alarm. A fey. 
mildly curious, raised their heads to watch us, the majority 
continued an unhurried pursuit of food. One, recognising ip 
a keeper a familiar friend, strutted confidently towards him, 
as if demanding to be fed. 

Suddenly from our host came the bellow of a soy 
tormented beyond endurance. The birds visibly recoiled 
The bellow, swiftly modulating into articulate abuse, was 
repeated, and the affronted birds rose in a tawny cloud and 
swept away to a plantation half a mile distant. No one fired 
a shot. . . . It was, as I have said, the last shoot of the year 
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THE REAPERS 





O sTIL1, still, still 
As I stand here, for one more moment a golden 
Glides over the landscape. 





shudder 
It runs up over the hill 






And pours its noiseless cataract over the map! 
It hangs suspended. 
And the arms, and the dazzling sickle, and the sic 


trees. 
It glitters upon these wet brown faces, 


kled sheaves, 






And the horses, and the maple trees. I watch them, but 
remain 
I shall never bring good or harm to th 


the golden-wristed men, or the golden sheaves of 







Remote. e flowering 


Girls, or 





grain. 






rhe evil implicit in our age lies scattered everywhere 
Even in these flowing, flickering sheaves of wheat I see it 
I see it in a swinging lantern, even, or a kitchen chair. 







For that is all our fever. It is a fever of the spirit, 
And it lies deep. It will heal again, but certainly not soon 
We cannot localise it, we cannot even see or hear it— 







The smart, efficient, petrifying flavours of our age 
Lie scattered all around us, not only in the lies and bullets, 
But here, in the hot touch of a hand, or the turning of a page 






And still, being young, being lucky, as I stand here and the 
maples 

Gather the autumn stillness in their massive natural arms, 

And the horses scarcely move, and the wheat falls, and the 
ripples 

Of a wild and timeless brilliance cover these faces, O still 

For one more moment I declare that whatever is living 1s love 

In some way, however hidden ; and I lean out, I fil 










My eyes and ears with this so soon to be forgott 





I call out your name ; but of course there is no answer, 
It was only that, being lonely, there was somethir 
to 






say. 





And now the moment is gone, the illumination, the terror, 
Have gone. Life lies below me as motionless and 
And hard as the reflection of a crisis in a mirror 





is clear 






And calmly I watch. I think, as I watch these sheaves o 
grain, 
Stagnant, deserted, drowned in the blue autumn twilight, 


Of a time when grief will assume her lucid forms again; 







I think of the little old men crouching beside the waters 
And cursing, and the women passing with their vermion 











bowls, 
The stony silence of the sons, and the wailing of me 
daughters FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 
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By 


WAS speaking in Paris at the Sorbonne last week on the 
| sabject of Anglo-French misunderstandirg. I pointed 
yt that it was not surprising that after eight centuries of 
jmost unremitting rivalry each nation should have derived 
, false impression of the other, and that these impressions 
sould have crystallised into preconceived ideas. The 
ceach schoolboy, for instance, was led to regard the English 
af gifish, hypocritical, perfidious, violent and a trifle crude. 
The British schoolboy learnt to consider the French as rest- 
xs. militaristic, unreliable, frivolous and somewhat profli- 
a. Each of these two portraits was a caricature. The British 
ye not more selfish than other peoples ; their hypocrisy is 
jue, not to a desire to deceive others, but to a desire to find 
me spiritual comfort for themselves ; nor has any virile 
ace been as loyal, as tolerant, or so subtly gentle as we are 
wrselves. Conversely, the French are in fact a consistent 
ind pacific people, and their standards of seriousness, good 
sunduct and domestic fidelity are higher and more exacting 
an our own. If only we could direct our attention to the 
mmense seriousness of the French, and if only they could 


fad time to appreciate our great kindliness, then indeed 
might the two peoples acquire a more intimate liking for 


ach other. And meanwhile, pending the time when affection 
may develop, let each people regard the other with respect. 
Since it is on the basis of mutual respect that mariages de 
nvenance are founded. 


* * * * 


Each country, however, needs its interpreters. It is un- 
fortunate that the great French anglophils of the past were 
concerned with one aspect only of English civilisation, and 
were inclined to falsify proportions. Voltaire and Monte- 
quieu were so concerned with the problems of political 
liberty that they provided their readers with a flattering but 
incorrect version of the British Constitution: the Romantics 
were so delighted by the “ maladie du siécle” that they pro- 
duced an imaginary Englishman, who combined in his person 
the haughtiness of Chesterfield, the sulkiness of Byron, the 
extravagance of Beckford, and the foppishness of Brummell. 
It was left to André Maurois to provide his countrymen 
with the portrait of the ordinary inarticulate Englishman as 
he really is 

* * * * 

To a certain degree we have been more fortunate in our 
contacts with the French genius. Most British intellectuals 
tave a good knowledge of French letters, art and architec- 
ture, whereas in France only a small group of specialists 
iny appreciation whatsoever of our own culture. 
Moreover, whereas for a century educated people in Great 
Britain have spent their holidays in France, it is only a small 
minority of Frenchmen who can face the horrors of our 
dimate, our language and our food. Yet we also are in 
need of the wise interpreter, and it is for this reason that I 
welcome Messrs. Heinemann’s initiative in publishing, for 
the price of sixpence, Mr. Somerset Maugham’s short study 
t France at War. 


possess 


* * * * 


Mr. Maugham has special qualities which fit him for the 
ask. He has lived many years in France, and is rightly 
regarded by the French as one of our outstanding writers. 
He is intimate with all classes of the French population, and 
they in rurn regard him with the confidence and respect 
which the French, as distinct from the British, readily accord 
0 men of letters. He possesses a deep and wide knowledge 
f French culture, and he well knows that “their most 
valuable exports are those spiritual values which enlarge the 
mind and add to the elegance, varicty and beauty of life.” 
Yet he also knows that the central core of French | 
rural urban, and that below the surface of its 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


brilliance flows a strong stubborn stream of national unity 
and resolution. He has been upon an extended tour of 
the Maginot Line ; he has visited the evacuation areas and 
the reception areas ; he has accompanied the French Fleet 
upon night exercises, and has inspected the great factories 
in which day and night the men and women of France are 
seeking to outdistance Marshal Goering. He has spoken to 
Cabinet Ministers and village priests, to army commanders 
and old women gathering sticks beside the road. His book 
will do more than impress the British public with a healthy 
respect for the French people: it may weil stimulate our 


own effort and steel us to further sacrifice 


* * * * 

touch upon the 
and the 
into 


Mr. Maugham does not, in any detail, 
relations between the British armies in France 
‘rench soldiers and civilians with whom they 
contact. I sometimes wonder whether the British public, 
or even the military authorities, take a sufficiently imagina- 
view of the difficulties which such contacts are bound 
to create. I can well conceive that if a French army were 
landed in Kent and billeted in our towns and villages much 
understanding and patience would be required if friction 
were Would the housewives of Maidstone 
or Canterbury relish the presence in their homes of French 
private soldiers unable to speak their language and possess- 
ing wholly different standards in such matters as food and 
drink and conduct? It is a tremendous tribute to the 
patience of the French civilians, as to the behaviour of our 
own officers and men, that such friction as may have arisen 
is concerned mainly with points of detail. 


come 


tive 


to be avoided. 


* * * * 


There is in the first place the problem of army pay. Apart 
from the fact that the rates of pay are different in the two 
armies, the French have an admirable system known as the 
“ pécule,” or regimental savings-bank, under which a pro- 
portion of the pay due is retained for the soldier when he 
goes on leave, and a further proportion accumulates in order 
to provide him with a small working capital when he is 
demobilised. The British soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers have thus far more pocket-money than their French 
comrades, and the impression is fostered by the German 
wireless that the rise in the cost of living which the French 
are experiencing is due entirely to the lavish expenditure of 
the British armies in their midst. 


* * * * 


A second, and less surmountable, difficulty is the problem 
of language. It is always irritating to be unable to speak or 
understand a foreign language, and human beings are apt 
to become loud and angry when faced by incomprehension 
abouring under incomprehensibility. This difficulty also 
causes embarrassment in officers’ messes, and there is often 
a tendency to conceal shyness under a cloak of conviviality 
which French officers do not always fully understand. 
In the hope of meeting this difficulty Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson have issued a laudable little phrase-book entitled 
Soldier’s Speak-Easy. It contains many useful phrases and 
vocabularies in which the French and German versions are 
given in phonetic spelling. Many of these phrases are mild 
enough: —“ Zhay pairrdui ung bootong. Vuryayzavewahr 
Pahmahbeeleetay der mer ler rerkoodre.” Others are of 
greater urgency: —“ Oo ser troov ler dooble vay say? Oh 
And others are so 
whether 


or | 


premyay aytahzh oh fong du koolwahr.” 
menacing and immediate that | 


even the most nimble private i 


doubt 


| 
extremely 


12 7 - 
soldier could find the neces 


sary phrase in ttme:—‘“‘ Gay-en zee forr meer, hairr, oont 
behulten zee eereh hendeh hokh Bu s a laudable 
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MUSIC 


Listening In 


THERE has been the usual outbreak of complaints that seems 
to be the inevitable reaction to the B.B.C.’s handling of any 
special occasion. The particular occasion was Holy Week and 
the charge against the Corporation that they had included 
in their programmes too little “ sacred” music, and that little 
of the wrong kind. Others sprang to the defence, detailing 
the number of services broadcast—which was not to meet the 
real charge. Actually the only important sacred music, apart 
from that accompanying the services, in last week’s pro- 
grammes was The Dream of Gerontius on Sunday and a short 
concert of excerpts from Parsifal on Good Friday. One cannot 
but sympathise with those who feel that this was to tip the 
scale too sharply on the Roman Catholic side. For such 
religious affinities as Parsifal has are with Rome and not with 
Luther. Protestants had a real cause of complaint in the 
failure to broadcast at least part of the available performances 
of Messiah and the B minor Mass, which, like Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, transcends sectarian differences. 

Excepting the Charfreitagszauber, which does capture the 
aching peacefulness of a quiet Spring day when the crocuses 
have just broken through the ground newly uncovered from 
the snow and therefore of a typical Good Friday, the Parsifal 
music is not sacred music in the true sense. Its religion is 
that of impotence wallowing in the emotional trappings of 
ritual ; its faith is tainted with cant about purity and cruelty 
to animals. Its sensual religiosity is about as ascetic as the 
novels of Baron Corvo or Ronald Firbank. 

Gerontius owes a great deal musically to the example of 
Parsifal, but it is altogether healthier and more virile. Its 
dogma may not appeal to or convince those who belong to 
other communions, and the smell of incense in it, which 
offended that good Orangeman, Stanford, is not to everyone’s 
taste. But the incense is there for the greater glory of God, 
not for its own sake as a scent to stimulate sensuous pleasure 
in the worshipper. The performance under Sir Henry Wood’s 
direction seemed to be excellent. One must say “ seemed,” 
for choral music of this complexity still defeats the micro- 
phone, and loses its breadth and depth in transmission. The 
soloists were Mr. Parry Jones, who stressed the dramatic 
elements in Gerontius’s part at some cost to its devotional side; 
Miss Mary Jarred, whose warm, full voice floated serenely 
upon the “timeless beat” of her music; and Mr Arnold 
Matters, who sang the bass solos with appropriate dignity. 

On the secular side I heard also a musical biography of 
Puccini, Schumann’s “ Rhenish” Symphony in E flat, and a 
delightful performance of Don Pasquale from Rome sung by 
Mafalda Favero, Baccaloni, Stabile and a tenor whose name I 
failed to catch. The life of Puccim1, which followed imme- 
diately upon that of Mr. Paul Whiteman, was no more than 
a pot-pourri of such of his most familiar airs as could be sung 
by Miss Turner and Mr. Borgioli. There was no attempt 
to describe his development or assess his worth as a com- 
poser, or to bring to the notice of listeners the merits of the 
music they do not already know. 

Schumann has not for many years been one of my favourite 
composers, thanks to the wallowing of so many pianists 
through the heavy seas of the Etudes Symphoniques, the 
Fantasia and the Sonatas. But the Rhenish Symphony, pro- 
vided it is not heard too often, has a charm that overcomes 
prejudice. Its warmth of feeling, its unpretentious display 
of schwarmerei tor the beloved Rhine and its chief city, make 
up for the clumsiness of expression and the lack of control 
over the design. A work that contains so much real poetry 
as this confounds the kind of criticism that cannot see beyond 
the composer’s inability to develop his ideas in the genuine 
symphonic style or to cover up his defects under a polished 
and agreeable surface of orchestral texture. The Rhenish 
Symphony is as full of Schumann’s faults as any work could 
be without foundering altogether. Yet it does float 
triumphantly home into our affections by dint of its own 
affectionate and smiling expression. And every now and then 
—for example in the long approach to the recapitulation— 
Schumann displays a surprising grasp of the dramatic element 
in symphony and power of ordering h‘s ideas in a grand 
DyneLEy Hussey. 
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AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


+ Drums Along the Mohawk.” At the Gaumont. —“ Ty, 
Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex.”’ At the Warner 2 
March of Time No. 11. Sail 

JoHN Forp, who made The Informer and Stage Coach, is 

the director of Drums Along the Mohawk. His work on 

be judged by high standards ; and it must be confesseg that, 
on a nice balance, his new film neither adds to nor detrag; 
from his reputation. This means that it is at times reo. 
nisably John Ford, but otherwise tends to be no more thy 

a good Hollywood pseudo-epic of the type we know 50 wel 

The most sincere (if not always the best) sequences of th 

film are those which deal with elemental things—birth, dea, 

and the eternal determination of man to keep as his own th: 
soil he has wrested from the wilds. Here, one imagines 

Ford’s true materia! ; and there are moments when the solij 

realism of people living by the soil becomes vital and moving 

But this vitality is qualified by the casting of the two star-pany, 

Henry Fonda appears as a young pioneer in the Mohawk 

country during the War of Independence, and he succeeds 

in doing littl more than turn that too-familiar log 
of anguished incomprehension on and off his handsome fac 

Claudette Colbert, as the New York aristocrat who share 

with him the wilderness, still retains too much of Zaza and 

Cleopatra in her impudent nose to convince us as anything 

other than a competent trouper miscast. But from the politicd 

point of view the film is interesting in that its background cop. 
cerns the defeat of England by the seceding American colonist; 

Hollywood’s usual ingenuity solves the problem of national 

feeling by referring obliquely to the English as Tories, and 

by carrying the actual campaigning largely on the shoulders 
of the rascally Red Indians, whose attacks are instigated by 

a villain of such sooty soul that he could not possibly be 

thought of as a citizen of any State outside Rathbonia. 

Drums Along the Mohawk is at its worst when it is being 
most sincere, and at its best when it is being stock Hollywood, 
as in the nicely sketched old widow played by Edna May 

Oliver, and in the exceedingly realistic attacks by the Indians 

on the pioneers’ stockade. Thanks to Technicolor, the 

Indians really are Redskins, and their ferocious whinnying 

has a real edge on it. Incidentally, Ford shows genuine 

intelligence in his use of colour. The colour film is stil 
crude, but Ford, by exploiting its crudeness with dramatic 
intent, brings off one or two fine sequences. There is one 
in which Fonda is pursued by three Indians, through forest 
and moorland, from early sunrise to full dawn; another in 
which the flowering of destruction is shown with physica 
impact when the Indians fire the settlers’ crops ; and another 
with some brave attempts at night effects, which only fail in 
the inability to render the true rounded velvet of darkness; 

Technicolor shadows still tend to be a dirty purple. 

Whatever its faults, Drums Along the Mohawk deserves 
to be seen. But what is to be said of The Private Lives of 

Elizabeth and Essex, except that it is like a ghastly Techni- 

color documentary of a Louis N. Parker pageant? At any 

moment, one feels, the storm clouds which have threatened 
all afternoon will burst, umbrellas will go up simultaneously 
with the costumier’s bill for damage through damp, and there 
will be the usual stampede for stale buns and strong tt 
in the adjacent marquee. Bette Davis, starched to the eye 
brows and dazzling in jewels, puts on a good grande dame 
act; and Errol Flynn, though an indifferent actor, achieves 
a reasonable competence at swashbuckling. 
The new March of Time is entitled The 
Pius XII. The political significance of the Vatican at the 
present time is used largely as a commentary reference, and 
the real interest of the film is in a rapid documentary tour 
of Vatican City. Secular as well as sacred aspects are 
depicted, from the modern coffee-bar to the Sistine Chapel, 
end from the crypts under St. Peter’s to the up-to-date short 
wave station which radiates messages of hope to the faithful 
even in those lands where faith is utterly denied. The Pope 
himself appears in the course of the film, and there are also 

a number of pictorial interviews with many of the most 

important figures in the Catholic Hierarchy. The subject 

matter is well selected and the photography is of the highest 
quality. Basi, WRIGHT. 


Vatican 0 
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NUMBERS IN WAR 


¢z—May a student of the Art of War, more humble than 
‘aptain Liddell Hart and speaking with less authority than 


7 
a 


sir James Edmonds, intervene in their polemic to suggest 
that in their respective approaches to the problem on which 
wey differ they seem to agree in disregarding certain essen- 
tial factors which lead them both to conclusions so misleading 
3s to call for refutation? 

For an attack under modern conditions to have any prospect 
of success Captain Liddell Hart contends that the lesson of 
the last war is that a general superiority of three to one on 
the whole front is necessary, while General Edmonds main- 
tains that a local superiority of three to one on the sector or 
portion of the front attacked is sufficient. Thus they both 
commit themselves to a numerical factor, comprising men 
and weapons, as if an operation of war were a_ laboratory 
experiment governed by such laws as science for the moment 
approves. 

] suggest that all that any student of the war of 1914-18 
shou'd venture to affirm is that, so far as our present informa- 
tion goes, a certain superiority of force, including in that 
term morale and skill as well as numbers and weapons, is 
necessary tO give a reasonable prospect of success to an 
attack on a well-entrenched enemy, organised in depth, whose 
flanks cannot be turned. The factor of surprise (which may 
be surprise in time-space or surprise by a new weapon or 
both) will modify the factor of numerical or weapon pre- 
ponderance according to the degree of skill and good fortune 
which has attended its use. If the surprise, however achieved, 
involves not only the troops but also the hierarchy of com- 
mand, up to and including the mind and nerves of the 
supreme commander, its effect may be so vital that numerical 
preponderance becomes of minor importance. If the surprise 
is less complete or less far-reaching, obviously greater material 
resources will be needed to make good the deficiency, for 
which the penalty may even be a battle of attrition—a 
Passchendaele, instead of a Fourth Army Battle of Amiens. 
The relative strengths of the forces not engaged in the 

area or sector of active operations are irrelevant to the ques- 
tion under discussion, whether their total strength gives the 
assailant a general superiority of three to one or any other 
figure. If they are not used for the purpose of preparing or 
furthering operations by either side in the active sector, they 
are only of use to frame that sector and to supply reinforce- 
ments or reliefs to maintain either the pressure of the attack 
or the resistance of the defence, as the case may be—that is 
to say, as potential reserves to facilitate or prevent exploita- 
tion of such success as the active operations may have 
achieved. In considering this aspect of their réle numerical 
availability is important, but to make that numerical avail- 
ability effective where and when required, the quality, 
quantity and security of lateral and other communications 
available become a determining factor. This important factor 
of communications availability, like the factor of surprise, 
cannot be estimated in terms of numerical ratios. 

So much for basing on some numerical factor of prepon- 
derance the offensive in the special case of position warfare. 
Where flanks are not secure, and a war of movement is 
Possible, the fallacy of doing so needs no commentary: from 
Cannae to Finland it has been written in the actions of the 
great commanders, from Hannibal to Mannerheim, who have 
used the mobility, courage and devotion of their soldiers to 
crown with tactical victory the conceptions of their own active 
minds in fulfilment of resolute purpose.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, R. Pope-HENNESSY. 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


SIR,—Mr. Lee-Browne’s letter in your issue of the 15th is 
interesting, and I do not think I disagree with him. To say 
that social classes can be more easily mixed at the prepara- 
at the public school stage is, of course, a very 


tory than 
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treated as confidential.—Ed. 


different thing from saying that the public schools must 
accommodate themselves to the “break at 11.” I think, 
however, that Mr. Lee-Browne’s views as to the willingness 
of working-class parents to send away their children at an 
early age are, perhaps, based on experience of parents in 
rural areas in the South, where the idea of boarding-houses 
attached to grammar schools has long* been a familiar one. 
He also, perhaps, assumes too readily that it is impossible to 
re-create day preparatory schools within the State school 
system, specially designed for children who intend to follow 
a full secondary course up to 18. Even within the State 
school system, the “break at 11” need not be an invariable 
pattern. 

May I add that I do not understand why Mr. Lynam 
thinks that I have now admitted something “ which has 
been known to many for years.” Surely it has been known 
to all who have taken the trouble to read a certain circular 
issued by the Board of Education two years before the 
publication of the Hadow Report. That circular recom- 
mended the “break at 11” to local education authorities, 
and carefully explained the reasons for it.—Yours faithfully, 

Eustace PErcy. 

The Rector’s Lodge, King’s College, 

Newcastle-upon-T yne, 2. 


S1r,—If, as many believe, the Public School type of education 
is worth preserving, any scheme introduced to deal with the 
present difficulties must be thorough and lasting. If the 
present deliberations result in no more than a patching up, 
it would be better to allow the Public Schools to test their 
respective survival values without intervention. 

Whar are the difficulties? 

(1) The Public Schools cater for a limited class. 

(2) An increase in the number of Public Schools, a decrease 
in the number of boys whose parents were in a position to 
pay the fees, the spread of excellent day secondary education 
had, before the war, brought financial and numerical in- 
stability. The war has accelerated the crisis. Increased 
taxation, with the prospect of even more, has reduced spending 
money, and, if left to themselves, many of the Public Schools 
will die a not so lingering death. Meanwhile the scramble for 
boys is scarcely a credit to the system 

It has been suggested that a solution lies in the Government 
providing financial grants, the schools, in return, to give a 
number of State scholarships. This scheme may not meet 
with the approval of those responsible for the administration 
of the public money. It rather suggests that the Public Schools 
are, in order to save themselves, reluctantly opening their 
doors to those hitherto outside the pale. Nor can it be a 
permanent solution. Further decline in spending money will 
still more reduce the number of boys entering as fee-payers, 
and the struggle for boys will start all over again. Some 
Public Schools already receive a financial grant from the 
State, but this is no guarantee that their financial and numerical 
position is stabilised. 

If there were no other secondary education interests to be 
considered what part could the Public Schools play in national 
education? They could be made available for those boys most 
likely to profit from the system (if such are discoverable). 
Considering the Public Schools from this aspect, the following 
appears possible: 

(1) The appointment of an investigating body. Who com- 
prise the body is less important than their knowledge of 
Public School and State education and their ultimate aim. 

(2) The investigation of the amenities of each Public School 
and a decision made as to which are suitable for future use. 
There is a standard of amenities below which a Public 
School ceases to be effective, eda@cationally or aesthetically. 
Not all Public Schools would pass this test. Geographical 
position would be a factor under this heading. 

(3) The optimum number of boys for each school. 

(4) The cost of education at that number. This would vary 
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according to the overhead costs, but would vary within 
narrow limits. The assessment to include depreciation of 
property and probable replacements, outfits for boys and 
other necessary expenses. The fees, except in rare cases, to 
represent the total cost. 

(5) Who are to enter the schools? The cost to the State 
would be more than for a boy to attend a State day school. 
Thus, if the Public Schools have a value that justifies their 
cost, they should be available to the best potential material. 
Thus all boys should qualify for entrance through an ex- 
amination. The object of the examination would be to 
discover potential material rather than material that has been 
overvalued by virtue of specially good teaching or cramming. 
The potentialities examined would extend considerably beyond 
work. 

(6) At what age should a boy join a Public School? The 
present prep. school-public school change takes place at 13-14. 
This is too late to transplant boys from a State day school 
to the boarding system. Already some Public Schools have 
junior houses from 11-14, and they have reason to be satisfied 
with their results. Some of the Public Schools might be con- 
verted into junior Public Schools. Starting boarding at 11, a 
boy would have ample time to become acclimatised before 
he reached the more interesting and creative stage in the 
Public School system. 

(7) How would payment be organised? When a boy has 
qualified his parents would be asked if they wish to submit 
to a voluntary means test. Those not so wishing pay full 
fees, while on the test the other fees are assessed, and the State 
pays the balance to the school. All boys have thus entered 
by the same door, and, for the purpose of the school, it does 
not matter what fees, if any, a boy pays. 

But the Public Schools cannot be investigated by themselves, 
and, if the State day schools found themselves robbed of much 
of their best material, they could justly complain of special 
treatment for the Public Schools. If, however, the object of 
national education is to make the best use of the available 
material, the following questions would have to be settled: 

(a) Is the value of Public School education sufficient to 
justify the expense to the State? 

(b) Can a scheme be evolved whereby the boarding and 
day secondary schools share the material to the best advan- 
tage of boys and both types of school? Perhaps the evidence 
produced from the experience of those State day schools, 
which, for the duration of the war, have migrated and set 
up as boarding schools, will be of assistance—I am, yours 
faithfully, J. T. HANKINSON. 
Public Schools Club, 100 Piccadilly, W. r. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR 


Sir,—I have rarely read two articles that showed a finer 
appreciation of the thinking of another people than those on 
America by Erwin D. Canham and Harold Nicolson in your 
number of February 16th. I wonder if I might be allowed 
to add something to a picture that lacks very little. I come 
into contact daily with many students who are in just the 
spiritual dilemma Mr. Nicolson describes, Consciously or 
unconsciously they cannot face the fact that there may be 
a right and wrong side in War. They have persuaded them- 
selves that both sides are in the wrong. 

They argue that War is wrong and that no good can come 
of it. I think that many of us believe the latter, but where 
we differ from them is in the realisation that it is not a simple 
matter of choosing war or peace. We feel that England was 
faced not with a decision but with an inevitability ; that War 
“happened” to us and the choice was between accepting 
reality and denying it. But is it surprising that a refusal to 
give up this belief in a freedom of choice should come very 
slowly? 

Mr. Nicolson compares America today with England in 
pre-Munich days. I should put the date earlier and say 1935 
—the time of the first rearmament and the Peace Ballot. We 
believed then in freedom of choice and we resisted the propa- 
ganda of the realists who tried to build up a navy and an 
army. I remember in England noticing the gradual progres- 
sion of the rearmament idea through the Tory papers of the 
Illustrated London News type to Gaumont-British News and 
the popular Press, and today America is being influenced in 
just the same way, and resenting it just as we did. Three 
thousand miles of ocean is a comfortable protection against 
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reality, and the time-lag between England 
only natural. They will get to a realist point 
—quickly if Hitler becomes really dangerous, 
a slow war. 

Meanwhile let us remember what we felt ourselye 
try not to break too rudely into this dream-state. 
remember that it is based on fear, however idealist it may 
appear, and that ours was based on fear, too. It js none the 
less natural for that. Let us remember, too, that one Of the 
natural reactions to fear is resentment and not become regen, 
ful ourselves when America shows anger at our censorship ne 
our blockade. Any psychiatrist can tell us that if someone 
tries to evade reality to argue or become angry only driyg 
him further into an “ isolationist” world of his own.—] am, 
Sir, yours, &c., ALAN Ketru-Lucas 

10921 Wade Park Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GERMANY AND RUMANIA 


S1r,—The restitution of the Iron Guard in Rumania iS q 
highly disturbing event. Whatever may be the reasons unde. 
lying the decision taken by the Rumanian Government an 
whatever value should be attached to the allegiance of loyaly 
sworn by the former terrorists, one cannot escape the gy. 
picion that they would not abstain from making attempts x 
the disruption of the country. It seems that a new attack 
from within is being launched by Germany, this time 
Rumania. One is bound to admire how quickly Germany acy 

Nobody would deny that Rumania faces anxious hour 
Coupled with the report about the reappearance of the Ito 
Guard there comes information from Budapest that an agre:. 
ment between the Reich and Hungary is already signed 
Under this agreement Germany would annex Western Slovak; 
while Eastern Slovakia would be allotted to Hungary. Th 
clauses of the agreement contain also some interesting details 
about Transylvania. It seems highly probable that the recem 
outburst of Count Csaky was only a sort of preparation and 
justification of the future action against Slovakia. Under th 
pretext that all “Benesh propaganda” must be stamped out 
and that all possibilities of rebuilding of Czecho-Slovakia have 
to be removed for good, the Reich and Hungary are going 
to partition Slovakia. 

A joint Russo-German action against Rumania—with 
Russia trying to extort first the concessions from Rumania 
can be expected soon. The Northern card is, for the tim 
being, lost for the Allies. But the Southern trump remaim 
and it must be played to the full. There is a large army ia 
the Near East ready to strike. There should be no delay in 
this case as there was in the Finnish conflict, a delay which 
proved ultimately fatal to the cause of the Allied help. 

In a letter recently received from Bucarest I find the follow. 
ing sentence: 

“We are expecting troubled times here. . . . The presence 
of the Allied garrisons in Rumania would contribute greatly 
to the security of our country. . . .”"—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ZBIGNIEW GRABOWSKI. 

444 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 


THE FUTURE OF HUMANISM 


Smr,—Canon Barry shows himself a most kind and sympathetic 
critic towards a little book with which he could not be expected 
to agree. I write not to controvert any of his views, but © 
follow further a particular issue which he raises and which 
has always disturbed me. 

We agree over a very large field. We agree that civilisation 
is faced by a clash of “ ideologies” or attitudes towards lift 
which endangers almost all that we value. We are on the 
same side in that clash. We agree that it is not a mer 
political or economic issue that is involved. It is deeper tha 
either. It is a moral issue. It is a religious issue. Wit 
some reservations I would agree that the cause for which 
England and France, led respectively by a Unitarian and a 
Agnostic, and supported by armies of Moslems and Hindos 
from Turkey and India, have taken up arms is “the caus 
of Christian civilisation,” though certainly not of Christiat 
dogma. As I say in my preface, I would just as soon call 
it “a humane or a Liberal civilisation.” 

That is, I hope, a reasonable, at any rate, a tolerant attitude. 
It is sceptical in the sense that it is fully as conscious of is 
ignorance as of its knowledge. The problem which Canos 
Barry raises is whether it can possibly hold its own in conflict 
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gainst the burning faith and raging egoism of Nazis and 
Communists. Can the sceptic stand up to the fanatic, the 
grupulous man tk the unscrupulous? ; 

“Tt is a large subject, and I will only offer some isolated 
remarks. , . 
1) The sceptic can often be certain that, however fallible 
se may be, his opponent is wrong. I am certain that Hitler’s 
methods are evil. When it comes to a fight this certainty 
smounts to a “ burning faith.” 

2) The progress of man is a continuous victory of thought 
over passion, tolerance over fanaticism, gradual persuasion 
over quick violence. 

3) In bad times the fanatics turn their opponents into 
fanatics, as in revolutions and religious wars ; then, after much 
harm has been done, and both sides have shown the evils 
of fanaticism, ordinary people become sceptical and mutually 
tolerant—Yours obediently, GILBERT MurRRAY. 





FEDERAL UNION 

§r—Your second article on Federal Union emphasises by 

implication how curiously remote the overwhelmingly compli- 

cated problems of federation are from the particular problem 
of Peace. The solution of the host of constitutional questions 

involved can only be carried through under the influence of a 
much greater political sagacity than is likely to exist among 
the European peoples after the wai. Is it not permissible 
to question the validity of the premiss that all these questions 
are inseparable from the essential difficulty, namely, how to 
secure a continuous and unbreakable co-operation between 
the nations in the single task of keeping the peace? 

It would appear preferable to direct our speculations more 
to devising a common defence system, and a common air- 
ways service, than dissipate them over the whole field of 
political relations. Success of agreed plans in these directions 
would inevitably encourage progress towards a fuller measure 
of federation. But, in general, one looks forward to a federated 
Europe for positive reasons, and not merely as an answer to 

e stupidity of war.—Yours faithfuly, 

Rosert M. BRADBURY. 

South Bank, Weston, Bath. 

COLLECTING WASTE PAPER 
Sir—We have just finished our waste paper collection ; it 
cost nothing, and we have got 35s. with which to provide 
comforts for our soldiers, so we thought perhaps our experi- 
ences would be useful to others. Lest it should be thought 
that we are advertising ourselves, we will merely say that our 
village is somewhere in England. 

Owing to its scattered nature the R.D.C. are unable to 
collect our waste paper, so two of our energetic ladies, who 
are “standing by,” found themselves unable to withstand the 
frequent appeals in the Press, and volunteered to see what 
could be done. Paper merchants were asked for prices, &c. ; 
and it was at once clear why the R.D.C. were jibbing, as £1 
per ton was offered for unsorted paper, 30s. for magazines, 
and {2 for newspapers, these latter having to be tied up neatly 
in bundles. Later on the question arose as to when a news- 
paper was a magazine. The answer is “when it is fastened 
together.” This was a disappointment, as it brought a mass 
of literature into the lesser priced category. 

However, to return to our preliminary arrangements ; 
leaflets v yped, the village canvassed, a notice put in the 
local nev sacks fetched from the merchant and distri- 
buted v pecially wanted, and a shed lent for storing. As 
there ar no Boy Scouts here, the schoolmaster very 
kindly arranged for some of the older boys to collect in their 
districts with small hand-carts, and store their harvest in 
local d overnight, whence it could be picked up next 
mornin a ( Finally, a retired Colonel volunteered to do 
this, and any other car work required, with no charge, pro- 
vided he could get a little extra petrol. 

The canvassing was interesting. Many people thought that 
Waste paper meant only newspaper, whereas it includes every 
kind of ; per, cardboard, cartons, &c., provided it is clean. 


Je ly * . 
Nearly ryone was willing to help, with one surly exception 


hr « " 
who “; r had any, and anyway I don’t know who you are.” 

ae | ; , bd . 
One lady was evidently afraid of her letters being read, and 
another was “only a poor widder woman and never had 
Paper.” 

At t the great day arrived, and in the afternoon the 
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several parties of boys went forth and did their bit. Next 
morning the Colonel, assisted by an active lady, set our and 
brought it all in. As it was a small car each depot had to be 
cleared separately. Loading was heavy work as in some cases 
the sacks were in a shed a good way from the road, and by 
the time he had finished the Colonel had evidently had enough. 
As soon as the first lot came iw we started to sort. The 
sacks had to be emptied out, newspapers and magazines 
stacked, undesirables thrown out, and the remainder crammed 
down into the sack. The cardboard boxes were a bit of a 
problem. We started by trying to wrench them apart, and 
tear them in pieces, but soon gave this up in favour of jump- 
ing on them and flattening them out. There were odd ideas 
as to what was waste paper. The emptying of one sack 
occasioned the scream of “a mouse.” When this was dis- 
covered to be a corpse we were not quite sure if a live one 
would not have been preferable. is 
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One sack gave forth “a 
very ancient and fish-like smell,” and a brave lady on gingerly 
going through its contents found a parcel of fish. This sack 
came from one of our few rich houses, and we are still un- 
decided whether to risk offending the owner by asking her 
to tell her cook not to do it again. At the end of the day 
a large bonfire had to be made of this, the mouse, and other 
similar offerings. The sorting and packing took much longer 
than we thought, but at last we finished and felt, if not actually 
in need of delousing, anyway in want of hot baths and clean 
clothes. 

Next morning the paper merchant was rung up and asked 
to fetch it. We hoped he would bring a weighing machine, 
but were told we would have to rely on his weigh-bridge. We 
heard that we had collected 19 cwt. 3 qrs., worth 3§s. 3d. 

We then had a bombshell in the shape of a letter from the 
petroleum officer, saying that our subject did not merit extra 
petrol. amazed, the Colonel furious. He at once 
wrote a threatening letter demanding the necessary voucher 
by return or awaiting the result before 
deciding to carry on for anothe: month. 
feel we have done a work of national im- 
portance, learnt a lot about waste paper, and helped our 
soidiers.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. M. 

Hertfordshire. 


Evervone 
else. . . . We are 


Anvway, we 


P.S.—We have heard from the petroleum officer, and all 
is well. 


THE BANNED AREA OF SCOTLAND 
S1r,—In The Spectator of March 15th, “ Janus,” commenting 
upon the banned area of Scotland, states that talk on this 
question is being a great deal over-done. 

As a resident in this area, I beg to inform “ Janus” that 
bona fide travellers are experiencing very considerable and 
quite unnecessary difficulty in obtaining the permit required 
to enter this area. Contrary to what one would expect, early 
application does not ensure that the permit will be forth- 
coming on a specified date. 

Residents in Scotland domiciled outwith Edinburgh or 
Glasgow are compelled to journey to their county town— 
however far away it may be—to collect the necessary applica- 
tion forms in person, after which there is intolerable delay 
and foolish “red tape” before the permit is issued. 

This is not hearsay, and in this island 
prospective visitors have summer bookings 
than face the trouble of obtaining permits—a severe blow to 
Highlands. Small wonder 


alone 
rather 


but fact, 


cane elled 


the tourist trade, so vital to the 

that many of us here are coming to feel more and more that 

Scottish affairs should be settled in Scotland, rather than at 

Westminster.—I am, &c., M. C. MacCulsu. 
Manse of Iona, Iona, Argyll. 


ENGLAND AND BRITAIN 
Srr,—When an Englishman uses the term “ England ” where 
the whole island of Britain is obviously intended, we’ Scots, 
being tolerant, merely shrug our shoulders and, while deplor- 


ing the use of the term, we attribute it in most cases to 
ignorance, in many others to lack of thought. Few of us, 
I venture to state, would make the assertion that the term 


was used deliberately, except perhaps where euphony had 
to be considered. 

But when in cold print in your issue of March 1s§th your 
correspondent signing himself N. G. S. Corbett states, re- 
ferring to “Britain,” that he doesn’t “use that last word 
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himself ever,” one gets a glimpse of that kind of supercilious 

English mind which explains why the type is so unpopular 

in Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions and abroad.—Yours 

sincereiy, J. Sree, MAITLAND. 
1 County Place, Paisley. 


INVADED BRITAIN 


S1r,—In my article on the French invasion of 1797, considera- 
tions of space prevented me discussing in detail the legend 
of the red-cloaked women of Fishguard, but as Mr. Powell 
has reverted to the subject perhaps I may be allowed to deal 
briefly with it. 

The letter which Mr. Powell quotes is already familiar to 
historians, for it appears among the documents on the invasion 
collected by Principal David Salmon (West Wales Historical 
Records, Vol. XIV, 1929) in company with another of the 
same date, from Mr. John Mends ot Haverfordwest, which is 
equally explicit. There is, indeed, no reason to doubt that 
a number of Welshwomen in their national costumes were 
interested spectators during these three days; but that they 
were armed with muskets and bayonets (as has often been 
suggested) is absolute nonsense, and that their presence struck 
terror into the hearts of the enemy is, at the least, doubtful. 
As Principal Salmon says: “It is true that on the fateful 
Friday a good many red-cloaked women were on the hills 
around Goodwick—my grandmother, then a girl of fifteen, 
was among them—and it is true that at a distance, the French 
may have taken them to be soldiers, but that they were formed 
into line or that their presence contributed to the surrender 
is utterly false.” 

In my article I hesitated to commit myself entirely to this 
view, because I had in mind a passage in the evidence given 
by Charles Prudhomme (one of the French prisoners) against 
Thomas John of Summerton, who was tried for high treason 
at Haverfordwest on September 7th, 1797, on a charge of 
“aiding and comforting” the invaders. Prudhomme said 
that on the Thursday evening he saw 
“the said Thomas John at a small house on this side of the 
Rock and he told this Examinant that there were only 300 
below and to take care of themselves, whereupon some of the 
French saying that they observed a great many more than 
300, he the said Thomas John replied that half were women 
with red Flannels—and upon this Information being given 
the Piquets were doubled and the Drums went about.” 
(Y Cymmrodor, Vol. XLIII, 1932.) 


Much reliance, of course, can hardly be placed on this evi- 
dence ; the prosecution eventually abandoned its case, and 
Prudhomme’s recollections may well have been coloured by 
six months of gossip in a local gaol. Even if the story is true, 
I think the women can hardly be said to have contributed to 
the surrender ; the beating of drums and doubling of pickets 
— if it happened at all—was only a piece of temporary bravado, 
and Tate offered to capitulate the same night. The truth 
is that the invaders had no fight in them. Ill-led and badly 
disciplined, they had been dumped on the Welsh coast with 
no prospect of assistance, and having spent two winter days 
without shelter, eating too little and drinking too much, they 
were only too pleased to get out of their miserable adventure 
on any terms.—Yours faithfully, DerEK Hupson. 
27 Primrose Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, S.W. 11. 


S1r,—May I confirm Mr. Powell’s clear evidence of the Welsh 
women’s share in defeating the French invasion of Pembroke 
in 1797? Some thirty years later my father, with horse and 
gig, was travelling South Wales for his firm’s business in 
sheep rugs and shoes. Thus he met all sorts in the inns and 
heard all the countryside gossip. 

The “invasion” was still fresh in mind to Pembroke folk, 
above all how the women tricked the “ froggies.” 

Putting a wooden pump on a cart they fell in behind, 
where well hidden some half-mile away. Then they came 
round a building, and, when in sight of the foe, broke into 
a trot till again out of sight. Doubling back, they repeatedly 
passed round. Thus the thirty or so scarlet cloaks passed 
for 1,000 red-coats and more before cart and pump came to 
grief on the rough roads, by good luck not in sight of the foe. 

Over eighty years have gone since I first heard my father’s 
story ; nor had he forgot details in telling it when over ninety 
to great-grandchildren. J. EDMUND CLARK. 
Street, Som. 
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THE METROPOLITAN CITy 


S1rR,—Mr. Osborn, I regret to say, imports personal Prejudice 
into his reply. He would like to blame transport fo, the 
failures of town planning. But let this pass. His own densiny 
of population statistics are quaintly contradictory, Apparent); 
the overall density of his satellite towns is to be 29 to x 
persons to the acre, and, in the very next Paragraph, . 
reminds us that “the overall density of the Metropolit: 
Police District (very roughly the built-up area of London) : 
20.” What can you make of this? For a satellite om 
apparently good: for a metropolis apparently bad! 

He states his thesis again. “Planned redevelopment of ty 
centre, on the basis of a much-reduced density both of 
business and housing, coupled with the direction of indyyy 
towards compact and organic satellite towns, are necessary to 
save from further disaster both the Metropolitan City ‘a 
the rural region around it.” He cannot prove his thesis 
All he can mean by it is that nowhere shall there be 2 
to the acre, and equally nowhere shall there be one: alway 
the dull but decorous mean of 20 to 25 throughout th 
Metropolitan Police District. It is a curious commentary. 
but what worries Welwyn most is whether it has a good 
service of trains to and from King’s Cross. At any mt. 
that is what a transport man learns from Welwyn’s complaints 

But I cannot bandy words with Mr. Osborn in a letter 
there is not space enough. Let me simply put to him a fey 
questions by way of completing his evidence before the Royal 
Commission and let him just answer “yes” or “no” an 
reserve his policy-saving qualifications for some other tim 

1. Can the same intensity of life and opportunity fo; 
experience be got out of 50,000 people as out of §,000,000? 

2. Is rural England improved by dotting it with islets of 
industry “compact and organic,” say, every five miles? 

3. How many islets will a decentralised London require? 
Allow a central core of 5,000,000 people and there will be 
5,000,000 people to scatter, so that it looks like 100, Is tha 
so? 

4. What is wrong with three- or four-storey building? 
Twice as much land is wanted for one- or two-storey building 
Is that not so? 

5. Does everyone want a garden, or rather a paddock, in 
a human zoo? 

6. Does not everyone want a piece of empty country into 
which he can retreat? 

7. Is not town and country a healthy and valuable contrast? 

8. Could not 10,000,000 people with their business and 
industry still be contained in a properly planned Metropolitan 
Police District? If so, are they not safer so contained? 

9. Is the villadom of Surrey really worth while? Does 
enhance the amenity value of rural Surrey or only the land 
value? 

As to Mr. Crampton, the synthesis he wants would demand 
more than a page or two of The Spectator. But if he would 
look at my evidence to the Royal Commission, he would find 
I agreed with him. The Royal Commission had not the 
courage to tackle control of the land. After all, the only 
way to save rural England is not at this time to say what you 
may do, like the town planners, but to say what you mij 
not do. That is to say that all agricultural land, all parks 
and open spaces, all hills and moors, &c., must be sterilised 
and so force a concentration of development on what is already 
spoilt. With a falling population it is a safe solution, and" 
will yield a saved countryside for certain—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. FRANK PICK. 


“THE LOONY ” 


S1r,—It is appalling that such a story as “ The Loony” ca 
appear in The Spectator. 

Surely “an enemy hath done this ”—out of the blackness 
of some poor deplaced heart it must have come. 

Professor C. E. M. Joad’s reading of the personality of 
Christ, published some time ago in The Spectator, coupled 
with this! 

I can say no more. It is Easter Eve, and with the story 
the mind has “descended into hell.” God grant an “ ascel- 
sion” into Heaven tomorrow. 

I am so sorry for you—if there is a repercussion from the 
world of thought you will be miserable. THIRZA WAKLEY. 
The Quab, Welsh Newton, near Monmouth. 
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«THE WAR AND EASTER” 








re yUdice sn—May I humbly record my appreciation of the article in 
for the i yst week’s Spectator, “ The War and Easter”? I consider 
densiy his one of the finest things you have ever published. It 
parently gught to be quoted and re-quoted. There is often much in 
i 10 25 The Spectator I disagree with, but I hope whoever wrote this 
be ne yticle may often be invited to write again Yours faithfully, 
in ty G. Leste CurNocK. 
e ma Nanfans Cottage, Prestwood, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
t Of the 
wie HOW NOT TO WRITE HISTORY 
Ssary ) MH ¢g—In criticising my review of Mr Gerhardi’s The 
ity and Romanovs, Mr. S. P. Golubrikoff attacks me for my ante- 
} thesis, HH edents, as the son of that “very stereotyped ” historian, the 
be 20 MF ie Sir Paul Vinogradoff. I am flattered that Mr. Golubrikoff 
always sould associate me with my father. I must observe, how- 
Out th eer, that he does not display much knowledge of my father’s 
lentary work. Those who.do know something of it will appreciate at 
4 god M js true value Mr. Golubrikoff’s suggestion that that great 
Y tate, MH specialist in the social and legal history of many peoples 
plaints thought “nothing important except the extension of territory 
letter and empire by the particular nation unde: review.” 
a few Mr. Golubrikoff finds Mr. Gerhardi’s book “ original and 
Royd fresh.” I cannot agree with him. The Chronique Scandaleuse 
) au at least as old as Suetonius; the originality of Mr. 
om Gerhardi’s essay in an old genre is limited to its Olympian 
y - disregard for evidence. 
val Mr. Golubrikoff complains that “it is a common trick of 
the stereotyped historian to dispute * the facts’ of any intruder 
Juire? into his own field.” Does he mean that the retailing of 
ill be exploded legends and ill-grounded assertions should never be 
tha “posed? —Yours truly, IGOR VINOGRADOFF. 
$6 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
ding? 
ding. 
§ir,—I have been vastly amused by Mr. S. P. Golubrikoff’s 
k, in attack on Mr. Igor Vinogradoff in your columns. As a former 
student of Mr. Vinogradoff’s, may I assure Mr. Golubrikoff 
int) F that there is nothing “stereotyped” about his historical 
teaching? I should imagine that even his reviews are sufficient 
ast? to show that he évinces a “freshness and originality ” which 
and the sadly dated school of Mr. Gerhardi cannot now claim. 
ita Might I finally assure Mr. Golubrikoff that of all things in 
. history, dates are possibly the least certain?—Yours faithfully, 
Ae F. W. Rosertson. 
- Carnegie Library, Wick. 
and 
. Sin,—As a confirmed reader of The Spectator, may I express 
he my unqualified admiration of the open-minded, essentially and 
iy commendably English attitude of this journal, which, after 
- printing an ill-disguised but hardly plausible attack by Mr. 
- Igor Vinogradoft on Mr. William Gerhardi’s refreshingly 
ks astute, if conventionally disconcerting biography, The 
xd Romanovs, does not hesitate to tollow it up with a letter from 
fy Mr. S. P. Golubrikoff making hay of Mr. Vinogradoff’s 
historically untenable and, in fact, transparently biased 








How welcome it is!— 
R. H. CHAMPION. 


assumptions. Criticism criticised! 
Yours faithfully, 


189 Cambridge Road, N.W.6. 


MR. DISNEY’S STAFF 


Sin—My review of Pinocchio in your columns last week 
contained a reference to Mr. Walt Disney’s “ talented staff of 
gangsters and animators.” 


I hasten to assure Mr. Disney and his collaborators that 
“gangsters” is a misprint for “gagsters” (or gag-men). 
I had no intention of suggesting that either the brains or the 
hands of an Al Capone would be welcomed even in the 
special studios occupied by Donald Duck and Monstro the 
whale-—Yours faithfully, Bast. WRIGHT. 

34 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Spring Then and Now 

How very little the form of the welcome to spring has 
changed in the last two thousand years or so! The fact 
occurred to me a week or more ago as I watched the crocuses 
in the grass come out serenely from the vanishing carpet 
of snow. Tennyson’s much-quoted lines from “In 
Memoriam 


” 


“Now fades the last tong streak of snow 

Now burgeons every maze of quick ”’ 
were doubtless written without any conscious thought of 
Horace ; and England has a climate extremely unlike Italy’s ; 
but the lines are as nearly as may be a translation of Diffugere 
nives redeunt jam gramina campis arboribusque comae. A 
preface of snow is almost necessary for bringing out the full 
flavour of spring. Cold and deciduous trees and migrant birds 
(which usually nest at the northernmost point of their 
passage) give our welcome to spring its final flourish. 


A Charming Finch 

I hear that the canaries enlarged in the “ mystery island ” 
of Skokholm are flourishing and thought :ikely to flourish, 
The little birds that had been used for scientific experiment 
have got their liberty and are enjoying it Now the canary 
is a very lovable bird. It 1s sweet in song. affectionate and 
long-lived. British ships that siop at a canary island, as I 
have seen, are usually decorated with inhabited cages from 
stem to stern before they leave. The birds—again te quote a 
personal recollection—haunt the verandahs of Argentine 
country houses, and will build in the folds of the curtains 
(where, incidentally, small doves will lay eggs in the borrowed 
nest). Such a bird could hardly fail to be an attraction within 
britain, and the future of these immigrants will be watched 
with general interest. 


Aliens 

Fears of any naturalisation experiment are of course 
natural and proper. What grim results have ensued from the 
introduction of the rabbit, fox and blackberry, not to mention 
the sweet briar, into Australia! In England we have been 
terrified by the unintentional release of the musk rat ; and most 
countrymen have regretted the intentional multiplication of 
little owls from Spain and grey squirrels from the United 
States. On the other hand, the English Zoo, like the French 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, were created for the sake of import- 
animals and plants. We have not regretted the 


Desirable - 


alien 


ing 

Mongolian pheasant, and about half our trees in the wild and 
much more than half in the garden, are wholly desirable 
aliens. So long as the deed is done by good naturalists, who 


look well into the nature and habit of the animal or plant 
they introduce, all should be well, though prophecy is diffi- 
cult. It is unfortunately not always true to say of squirrel, 
menkey plant and earwig, for examples, caelum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
The Mole Catcher 

Someone should do for the mole what Darwin did for 
the earth worm; and if some recent upheavals in my garden 
are a true measure, one mole must excel a thousand worms in 
its capacity for raising soil. I doubt whether any animal is 
quite so precisely adapted to its manner of life. The queer, 
broad, short shovel feet, the hidden eyes and share-like snout 
are the most obvious features; but the close soft hair is a 
marvellous repellent of the varth that would else foul the 
digger’s body. There is, I think, littke doubt that this dark- 
loving creature is often peculiarly active at mid-day. Some 
countrymen say it works at four-hour intervals. It is astonish- 
ing how little the superficial runs fall in, even in crumbling 
soil, and the passages are so convenient that they are much 
used by other animals, especially shrews. They are easy 
victims if you have watched their ways at all, and do much 
harm in a garden; but the studying of them is a better pursuit 
than the trapping. One of my cottage neighbours was wholly 
in favour of the mole. It throws up nice crumbly heaps of 
top soil, which she transferred from her neighbour’s mole- 
ridden grass field to her garden plot! How many a rook 
has found food in these heaps when the rest of the ground 


was frozen hard! W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 


Liberal Socialism 
By H. D. Dickinson. 





The Economics of Socialism (Oxtord 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
SOCIALIST and individualist economics parted company in the 
mid-nineteenth century, when Marx, as someone has said, 
misunderstood a mistake of Ricardo’s and wrote Das Kapital. 
“ Making full circle of their banishment,” though hardly “ with 
tears of recognition never dry,” they have of late drawn sur- 
prisingly close together again. This does not apply to the, as 
it were, Corpernican system of the Marxist faithful—let us say 
the economics of the Plebs League—and its individualist 
counterpart, of which perhaps the most widely-read repre- 
sentative in this country is Mr. S. W. Alexander of the Evening 
Standard. Between these rival brands, equally pathetically out 
of date, there is not even the possibility of intelligent argu- 
ment; they simply do not use the same language. But the 
situation is radically altered when one turns, on the one hand, 
to the up-to-date leaders of individualist economic thought, 
whether at London, Cambridge or elsewhere, and on the other 
to the “market Socialists,” notably Mr. Dickinson. Mr. 
Dickinson has written a good deal on the subject, but his work 
hitherto has been very heavy going for the general reader—or, 
indeed, anyone else. The Economics of Socialism, however, 
makes the latest developments of Socialist theory, and _ its 
remarkable rapprochement to individualist economics, acces- 
sible to all. Here there is a common language, a common 
recognition of economic criteria, a not very divergent view of 
social ends, a common apparatus of analysis and—it is not too 
fanciful to hope—a common ground for a synthesis of ideas. 
What is this common ground? There is the recognition of 
the fact that economic value is derived from utility, desirability, 
significance—what consumers think of the thing in question— 
and not from the Marxian “ socially necessary labour time.” 
There is the stress on the need for fluidity and nice adjust- 
ment, the free shifting of men and capital, materials and organ- 
ising ability, from less to more important uses, from less to 
more economical combinations, in response to changes in 
demand, in technical knowledge, and in abundance or scarcity 
of the various primary factors of production. There is the 
cardinal importance of price as the thermostat of the whole 
economic order, indicating and measuring gluts and scarcities 
and affording an incentive to remedy them. There is the whole 
theoretical apparatus, the device of marginal analysis, the 
theory of imputation, the terminology. Negatively, there is 
the common aversion to monopoly, restriction, economic 
nationalism, the fetish of “sunk capital” and the arbitrary 


infringement of consumers’ freedom of choice. It is an 
impressive list. 

There are plenty of differences, theoretical and other. What 
to the individualist is an occasional unimportant freak 


phenomenon of monopoly—the payment to labour of a wage 
below the value of its imputed product—is to the Socialist Mr. 
Dickinson an inevitable and universal accompaniment of 
capitalism. Monopoly itself, to the individualist a pathological 
excrescence on capitalism, deriving from institutional faults 
and remediable by institutional changes, is a natural stage of 
capitalism inseparable from its evolution. It follows, for 
Mr. Dickinson, that capitalism can achieve neither social 
justice nor the economic efficiency claimed—and rightly 
claimed, in his view—for the smoothly functioning _indi- 
vidualist economies of the text-books. Paradoxically, price 
can only do its job properly under Socialism, with a Supreme 
Economic Council to co-ordinate and finance the various 
subordinate economic organs as they “play at competition.” 
Under Socialism, with every economic unit working “ within 
glass walls,” the necessary data for economic decision will be 
available as they are not now; particular and social gains 
and losses can be compared and adjusted as they are not now. 
With equality of opportunity and accurate costing of labour, 
the net advantages of different occupations could be equalised 


as they are not now. The individualist economist will 
hardly accept all this. As a matter of pure economic theory, 
perhaps the pricing and costing process should go 


on as smoothly under a planned as under an individualist 
economy ; 


as a matter of practical administration, the indi- 
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vidualist sees a nightmare prospect of cumbersome calcul, 
tions, mountaingusly piling into arrears on the desks of th 
unfortunate planners, only to be swept away in the ey 
in favour of a despairing return to economic dictato, 
ship. On the international aspects of planning, Mr. Dickinson 
has no doubts. State capitalism certainly 
it pursues a nationalistic policy. But a Socialist State ba 
no desire or motive to push exports, wrangle for CONCEssion: 
corner raw materials, exploit foreign workers, practice exch. 
sion, or otherwise endanger international good relations 
Well, well. The likelihood that planning will breed a caucy 
of dictators, great and small, is another point on which 
Mr. Dickinson and the liberal economists are at odds, 
There are, in fact, differences enough. But they are differ. 
ences susceptible to being resolved by discussion between 
reasonable men. There is more in common between liberal 
individualism and libertarian Socialism than between ithe 
of these and their respective parodies—the doctrinaire tyrany 
of the bureaucrat and the money-grabbing tyranny of the 
trust. Honor Croong. 


leads to war. f 
’ 


The Greatness of the Finns 
Finland Fights. By H. B. Elliston. (Harrap. 15s.) 
IN an engaging preface, Mr. Elliston explains that he by 
often been tempted in the past to write a book about hi 
journalistic travels. But he has always previously resiste 
the temptation—modesty, laziness and work have combing 
to restrain him. 

He would have made a lamentable mistake if he ha 
allowed them to restrain him from writing Finland Figh, 
For there is nothing in this book about which Mr, Elliste 
need be modest. It is, and will remain, a valuable contrib. 
tion to the literature of the most heroic episode in modem 
history, well worth the great labour which its rapid production 
must have meant. 

In almost every chapter Mr. Elliston reminds his readen 
that he is “a newspaper man.” And his book is journalism 
But it is journalism at its best; lively, readable, discursive, 
full of facts, with the facts fitted ably into their proper bac 
ground, yet losing nothing of their freshness or of their power 
to convince the reader that they are things seen and heard 

Just for that reason the book is history, too. Mr. Elliston 
was a witness of the outbreak of the Finnish War. He knew 
personally the men by whom the decision to resist was taken 
He heard, at first hand, from the delegates themselves, and 
in the full detail which their diaries recorded, the story d 
the negotiations in Moscow. He was on the Karelian Isthmu 
front, three hundred yards from Mainila, the day after th 
alleged bombardment by the Finns. He was woken on th 
morning of November 30th by the first Soviet bombs that fel 
on Helsinki. He saw the Russian leaflet which urged on th 
Finnish people: “We must not shoot each other,” and he 
heard the machine-gunning by which it was accompanied 
He saw the great exodus from Helsinki and the quiet couragt 
of the people in the dug-outs and the trains. Of all thes 
things he gives a vivid picture ; on all of them his evidence 
is of lasting value. 

Two sentences remain in my mind as a striking commentay 
on the anti-Finnish propaganda of recent weeks: 

“No Finn of any standing seemed to expect hostilities the 
(November 30th), or this kind of hostilities, or that Finland could 
long withstand a Russian invasion.” 

“The Russians never knocked the Finnish people off centre 
instead of blowing them apart, the Russians drew them even mor 
closely together than ever ; thus it was the people who put gui 
into the Government.” 

Mr. Elliston has ample evidence to prove these statements 
His thoroughness and care lend the more importance 
another statement: 

“The Finns are trying so to condition foreign help as to keep 
the Finnish War apart from the greater war.” 

Indeed, I find myself wishing that Mr. Elliston would 9 
to Finland again, would see the same men that he saw befor 
and would write another study of the political movemenls 
and events of the last six weeks before the Treaty of Mosco¥ 
In the meantime, he has not only helped to write the histot 
of the outbreak of the war; he has done much to explaii 
to those who do not know them that combination of matem 
efficiency and spiritual strength which makes the greatness 0 
the Finns. Puitip Noe Baker 
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Out of the Ruins 


ks of the e Beginning o! the Third Republic in France. A History 
the o of the National Assembly (Kebruary-September, 1871). 
dictate. By Frank Herbert Brabant. ‘Macmillan. 2s. 
Dickinson HE THE publication in Professor Namer’s series of Studies in 
War, fe ME Modern History of a long and learned work on the early 
State hay ponths of the Third Republic is very welcome. Modern 
Cession, MH French history 1s only now beginning to Le studied critically 
Ce exch, I i, France, and already at least one English historian has 
ions _ seduced an excellent book on the subject. (It is, indeed, a 
@ Caucy MM jie surprising to see that Canon Brabant does not l:st Mr. 
Which HH Bury’s Gambetta and the National Defence in his bibliography). 
ds, Canon Brabant has produced another; it is very long, it is 
Te diffe. MH yery detailed ; but it is not too long and not too detailed. 
between fH Indeed, its length allows its author to elaborate his background 
N liber HH jn a fashion that makes his book far more readable than a 
D tithe HF shorter book would have been. The leading actors, Thiers, 
' tyranny fH Gambetta, Jules Simon, the Comte de Chambord, the Duc de 
Of the HH Broglie are thus made living to us. The organisation of the 
;OOME, Assembly at Bordeaux and at Versailles; the daily parlia- 
mentary trains that took the deputies from the Gare Saint 
iS Lazare to Versailles ; the population of the royal city, fine 
dies and journalists, politicians and _ soldiers, trying 
desperately to remake France according to their heart’s desire 
he ba with the guns and then the fires of the Commune as theatrical 
Pout i efects to be listened to or watched trom the terrace of Saint- 
rem Germain; the Prussian garrisons in the background; the 
mbit menace of general revolt in the Midi ; the actors and the scene 
he hy hago vividly present to our minds. | _, 
Fight For all his interest in personalities and his reasonable con- 
Eli viction that they counted for as much, or almost as much, as 
_ principles, Canon Brabant does not neglect the main theme. 
mitrib FO “ “9 
moden The Great War casualty, France, seemed to be bleeding to 
d - Mm death. We know that she did not die, but the actors and 
_ spectators in the dreadful early spring and summer of 1871 
did not. They were stunned by the completeness of French 
readen defeat, by the harshness of the terms imposed by Bismarck in 
nalisr that first, forgotten Diktat von Versailles ; they were terrified 
“UrSi¥e, by the Commune, by the menace of the dreaded International. 
+ back: We know that the fear of the International as such was 
pow! @  judicrous (although Canon Brabant gives an uncritical estimate 
heard of its membership which, pardonable enough in a bewildered 
lliston exile like Taine at Oxford, is surprising in a learned historian 
"knew today). It is not to be wondered at that the Royalist majority 
taken should have believed so passionately in the panacea of a 
3, and Restoration, and should have been so cast down by the great 
ry  @ refusal of the Pretender to abandon the White Flag. One 
thmus of the most amusing modein implicit parallels of a book rich 
t the ® in them is the first stunned horror of the Legitimist leaders 
nth @ at the obstinate folly of their hereditary chief, followed in 
at fel afew days by a docile acceptance of the new party line, and in 
nth @ afew days more by charges of betrayal directed against the 
d he Orleanists who continued to say in August what their quondam 
nied allies had said in June! If the Daily Worker and Mr. Harry 
uragt Pollitt are looking for spiritual ancestors, they can find them 
these here! 
lence It would be pleasant to end this review on a note of un- 
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mixed praise for Canon Brabant’s learning, narrative talents 


and objectivity. 


But it is hard to do so, for, strangely enough 


ina series edited by Professor Namuer, the defects in what 
may be called the minor mechanics of history are too numerous 


to be passed over without comment. 
the spellin 


The numerous errors in 
g of French names, the variations in the use of the 


particule, minor inconsistencies in the citations of authorities 


do not matter except to the pedantic. 


effect ot 
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distrust of detail that is bred. 


Brabant knows more about this brief period than anyone 


else in th 
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with a 
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astonishing 


is country. 


The reaaei, therefore, when he comes 
unknown name is willing to believe that it repre- 
who existed. When, however, he is confronted 
de Breslay,” described “one of the more 
of the Commune,” like a textual critic 

wonder what is concealed behind the copyist’s 
en he begins to see such errors where, perhaps, they 
It would, for instance, be very interesting if the 
Rennes had been elected in the Loire, but one is 
read “Roanne” for “Rennes” which destroys 

One last comment might be made. If Bishop 
had really been “born .. . of peasant stock,” his 
under the Restoration and the July 


as 


Career 


Monarchy would have been brilliant enough to satisfy Julien 
Sorel. But “le pére Dupanloup,” who married his mother, 
was almost certainly not the Bishop’s father. It is perhaps 
impossible today to say who was. The most plausible and 
miOst positively asserted theory is that Dupanloup was an 
illegitimate Rohan, and so well qualified to be confessor to 
a Son of France and to reconcile M. de Talleyrand to the 
Church. D. W. Broan. 


The Unreality of Nations 


The Ilusion of National Character. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
Watts. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue illusion of national character provides Mi. Hamilton 

Fyfe with a promising and highly topical subject. The 


German people started this war with the opinion, or illu- 
sion, that they were an innately superior race, destined to 
supremacy over the lesser breeds withcut the law. Allied 
public opinion, after an early attempt to distinguish between 
Nazidom and Germany, is now rapidly hardening round the 
view that the Germans as a nation are incurably impossible 
members of a civilised community. Is there anything in it? 
Given similar stimuli, do different national groups react in 
different ways according to their national characteristics? So 
Mr. Fyfe asks, and answers with sweeping journalistic assur- 
“ Of not.” Nations are made up of human 
ind human beings—subject to the influences of 
and economic circums.ance—are everywhere very 
much the same. Everywhere one will meet with generous 
and stingy men, brave and cowardly men. enquiring and 
fossil-minded men, kindly men and bullies, puritans and 
libertines. Circumstances will bring now one type of indi- 
vidual, now another, to the fore. Outside judgements are 
necessarily based on few, and possibly misleading, contacts. 
National character is a myth, nat‘onai unity is a myth, 
patriotism another myth—a kina of mental blindness, fostered 
by the ruling classes for their owa sinister purposes. Class 
is the one great reality, class solidarity the one great tie; the 
illusion. Before world brotherhood can be attained 
and lasting peace assured, not merely must Nazidom be 
abolished, the power of the State curbed, and a world outlook 
fostered, but the very idea of nationality must be quashed for 
good and all. 

A good deal of Mr. Fyfe’s bock is, of course, sound com- 
mon sense—so generally recognised as such in this country 
that it is only the danger of mental disintegration inherent in 
war which makes it worth saying at all. Few Englishmen 
seriously believe in an Engiish “blood” different from and 
superior to that of foreigners. They are more ready to 
believe, especially just now, that there is an innate streak 
of cruelty in all Germans, an innate tendency to double- 
dealing in all Italians, an innate barbarism in all Russians, an 
innate capacity for endurance in all French, and so forth. 
Doubtless this is very wrong—though it is not entirely illogi- 
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cal to suppose that a group which, however mixed in its 
origins, has for many genera‘ions married within itself far 
more than outside, should have some hereditary as well as 
environmental differences trom its neighbours. But Mr. 
Fyfe goes a long way further than the mere denial of imnate 
national character. There is no national character at all. 
One can find al] types everywhere ; which proves his case 

Now this is merely silly, the spoiling of a good and, just 
now, highly important case by the grossest overstatement. Of 
course, one can find all types everywhere ; but in what pro- 
portions? Not all Englishmen are snobs nor are all the 
members of any nation entirely devoid of snobbery—if the 
example is distasteful, read “sporting” and “ sportsmanship ” 
—but out of an odd thousand Englishmen of all walks of life 
there is a probability, to put it mildly, that there will be found 
more individuals revering social rank as such—and more 
individuals averse to kicking a man when he is down—than 
out of an odd thousand Frenchmen or Italians. And so for 
other “ national ” traits. Of course, they may, and do, change. 
Intensive education may change them. Migration may change 
them. Economic, social or military upheavals may change 
them. In times of flux the influence of a single powerful 
personality may change them. The point is that at any 
moment they are there, as factors .o be reckoned with ; and it 
is the silliest kind of wishful thinking to pretend that they 
are not. Climate, economic structure, educational tradition, 
the accident of forceful personalities have different 
traits in different national groups and led to their predomin- 
ance ; and in some groups the traits which have been fostered 
are such as to make them, as groups, “ gey ill to live with.” 
Re-education, re-conditioning, or whatever one likes to call 
it, may take a long time or a short; there is no need to hold 
it impossible. But certainly the predominance (however 
caused) of anti-social characteristics in any national group 1s 
not a thing which can be done away with or rendered innocuous 
simply by pretending that it does not exist. Mr. Fyfe tilts 
engagingly at some hoary fallacies ; but his book as a whole 
does little service to the cause of world harmony. 

H. M. Scorrt. 
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From Alchemist to Chemis 


Science Since 1500. By H. T. 
Office. 7s. 6d.) 

Science and Everyday Life. By J. B. S. 
and Wishart. §s.) 


Piedge. H. M. Stationsn 


Haldane 
. Lawreng 


Jutius CagsaR and Tacitus were, most people would are 
man for man at least the intellectual equals of the Pring 
Consort and Lord Macaulay. The two Romans had x lag 
no natural inferiority. And yet there was one whole intellecty; 
demain in which they, and the best-informed and my. 
sophisticated of their contemporaries, held beliefs which the 
Prince Consort and Macaulay would rightly have considers 
childish. This domain was the whole field of science and th, 
of the arts and technics (such as medicine) most directly .. 
lated to it. 

Such facts will probably have struck every layman wh 
either takes an interest in “ The Wonders of Science” as the 
are today, or in the history of human thought. Why wa; 
so? he will Was it necessarily so? The writers ¢ 
histories of science have, till lately, given inadequate answen 
to that sort of question. Standard books, such as Dampie 
Whetham’s History of Science and Singer’s History 
Medicine, rarely go much beyond such points as the SUCCESS 
of master and pupil, a sort of natural accumulation of knoy. 
ledge, and the influence in mathematics of such intellecw 
aids as the Arabic or Indian Nought. In more specialise 
books a different picture has begun to emerge, and one of th 
things which makes Mr. Pledge’s Science Since 1500 valv- 
able for the layman (with enough knowledge to take his poiny 
is that he brings together into one complex whole the principd 
additional causes -for advance that have interested workers 
particular fields. 


ask. 


Mr. Pledge, when he answers our two questions, calls in als 
both economic determinism and the continual and fertile inter. 
play between science and technics, or, as he more usually sayy 
craftsmanship. He suggests, too, that the intense interest and 
notable advance made in astronomy and mathematics in the 
great age of the foundation of the Royal Society were duet 
the fact that the mercantile class, which had kept power in 
spite of the Restoration, wanted above all shorter and safe: 
voyages for their ships. Government grants and Governmen 
facilities undoubtedly played a great part. The alternativ 
explanation is, of course, that science itself (the nature of the 
problem) demanded that certain great fundamentals about the 
structure of the universe and the relations of abstract number 
must at this stage be laid down before other problems could 
be solved. The archives of the Royal Society, many of them 
unpublished, contain fascinating material which should cer- 
tainly be explored with a view to the light which it would 
shed on this ‘mportant point. 

Mr. Pledge’s book is rather stiff, not, the reader feels, be 
cause Mr. Pledge is stiff, but because he has been cramped 
for length. He can make jokes, but they only get i 
if they can be squeezed into half a line. — Profess 
Haldane’s book is of an entirely different sort. It consis 
of reprinted newspaper articles and is light and meatl 
to be light. But it differs from other books of reprinted 
scientific tit-bits in two respects; one bad, one good. Th 
bad peculiarity is that the author’s political views are so C00 
stantly insisted on. This insistence may have been all nght 
in the place in which the work was first published at week! 
intervals. In a book which may be read almost at a sitting 
is out of place. The good peculiarity is that here is new 
about science which is both new and true, and comes to us—th 
laity—in an easy entertaining flow straight from the researc 
worker’s bench. Professor Haldane’s genial style, too, 
pleasant for some of us who have suffered rebuffs. Here, 
fact, is a first-rate scientist, a man of European reputation, who 
thinks us, “Common Readers,” worth talking to. 

The book has great range, from the question of sleeping 
with open windows, vid dangerous trades, to drugs, tnnte 
salmon and the bee. He gives a delightful account of the 
results of Von Frisch, an investigator, who marked ¢vét 
bee in a small hive and then kept a record of each bets 
activities : 

“ As soon as even a few bees were marked he made a dreadfd 


discovery. The bees had been held up as a model of constatt 
work. He found that there was always some work going ® 
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hat each 1n jividual spent a great deal of time sitting on the 
ycomb and ipparently gossiping with friends.” 

sch learned three words of the language of the 
sy work of the hive is apportioned, is told in the 
* of an engaging article. That on “Drugs” will please 
r a who, like the present writer, dislike paying two or three 
ailines for the label on some simple preparation, or who like 
5 have an idea of what is in a doctor’s mind when he hands 
wer one of those illegible formulae called a prescription. 
AmaseL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
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Fiction 
By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 
(Nicholson and Watson. 

By William Saroyan. 





The Crazy Hunter. 8s. 3d.) 


gam. By John Selby. 
peace, It's Wonderful. 

Bs. 3d.) 

Mss Kay BoyLe is distinguished from her generation of 
American writers in that her talent is of the rich and 
gssionate kind which can be an embarrassment as well as a 
gcilitation for its possessor. That she has fertility and per- 
jstent impulse the long list of her work reminds us; but 
these gifts have always been uneasy; she has not been able 
train them to flap along impertinently or sentimentally, a la 
Hemingway, as others have done ; but if she is not master 
in her own house yet, neither is she mastered. Her fight is 
sil] on, and is more stimulating to watch than are the suc- 
cessive bloodless triumphs nowadays of a few others of her 
nation who set out at about her time on the road to being 
wniters, 

Her chief dilemma arises over form. Whether her imagina- 
tion, so richly crowded with symbols and images, would have 
attained earlier and final discipline in verse is a question which 
must constantly suggest itself to her readers. But when an 
imaginative writer can find no more in the naturalistic basis 
of life than an arbitrary point of departure ; when wit, humour 
and all the rest of the customary groundwork on which most 
fiction-writers self-comfortingly take up their stance, are seen 
tobe a drag on specific talent—then it seems improbable that 
the novel is the requisite vessel. Some medium wherein all 
those pedestrian labours essential to the good novel may be 
ken for granted, and dismisssed, might offer more natural 


gs.) 


(Faber and Faber. 





scope and fewer perils. 

Miss Boyle, aware of this, has written short stories—some 
of very great beauty, but others either too heavy for their 
frame, or whittled into sentimentality by the author’s technical 
uneasiness. And here in this new volume we find the struggle 
catied into the form of the nouvelle, the long short story. 
The book contains three stories, they are simultaneously 
diferent from each other and characteristic of their author ; 
none is perfect, but each exacts attention, and there are 
moments of eccentric, impassioned accuracy which are im- 
pressive and moving. 

The eponymous story is the least good ; indeed, it often 
makes us shrink from its perilous and derivative sentimentality. 
But although, having finished it, we still wish that Miss Boyle 


had found a less sweet and less high-class symbol in which 
lo reflect back to us the growth in a youny girl and the climax 
na defeated man of the passion of pity—still, the true 


wolence of the end redeems accidental lapses. Big Fiddle, 
the third story, is conventional in its man-hunt plot, but it 
succeeds admirably in keeping the shadow of ancient, eternal 
tragedy over a lost and spineless American boy. Pity is well 
managed here ; the scene on Dartmoor, where he makes love 
to his pick-up girl, and, almost within sight of the most 
trritying of prison exteriors, tries to tell her his wretched 
good as possible in all particulars ; in atmosphere, 
and in the psychological movements of the two 
And if we weary somewhat before the end, this 
may be because Miss Boyle has conceded too much to 
American fiction-convention in her conception of the central 
igure 
The middle story, The Bridegroom’s Body, fails as a formal 
pice of writing because in its last pages the author scattered 
We purpose of all her piled-up images, and brought us out at 
a1 unlooked-for place, destroying her design. Or so it seems 
© me, after one reading. But I may not have fully understood 
Q However, I shall read it again—and that will 
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In dialogu 
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be easy, for despite eccentricity of conclusion, it is beautiful. 
It is prodigal and impassioned ; it is non-real; it is heavy 
with the shamelessly personal trophies of sadness and dream, 
and its images, though cloudy and elusive, seem sometimes to 
gather into baroque, graceful heaviness Its content is a 
passing and repassing against each other, in poetic mirroring, 
of the desires of men and women, and of mating swans ; the 
young and the old are here, the defeated and the valiant, the 
innocent and the watchful—ali wounding and showing their 
wounds against a remote and brilliant and cloudy sky. Bravely 
emotional and personal ; richly conceived in a mood that is 
dangerous to sustain; and cheated somehow of inevitability. 
But, hit or miss, passionately characteristic Kay Boyle—and 
some readers of modern writing will take that as very high 


praise. 





There are two other Americans on this week’s list. Mr. 
John Selby is an American prize-winner, and in Sam he has 
written a book which po blurb-writer on earth would fail 
to compare to Babbitt. But the comparison is as absurd as 
blurb-comparisons tend to be. Sam is a bright, chippy, 
shallow story about an unpleasant litile go-getter in the Middle 
West. It tells the usual moral tale of success and its dis- 
appointments, but manages to do so without wisdom, and 
while avoiding all the dimensions and depths of human life. 
It is amusing enough here and there, in a rowdy way—but 
for this sort of story somebody should be likeable, and the 
trouble is that no one is—although one suspects that the 
author desires us to admire the preposterously complacent 
Martha, Sam’s erring and superior wife. 

In Peace, It’s Wonderful Mr. Saroyan provides us with 
another hint of his long-heralded but too-long held-up in- 
tention to be a great writer. These short stories are just like 
all his other short stories, and if you liked them tremendously 
you may be content now with the same old lurching senti- 
mentality and gracelessness. And you may be impressed by 
the author’s claims of greatness, herein stated without notice- 
able hesitation. Or perhaps that is just fun, and I’m the 
“sucker” who didn’t see the joke. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Science Today and Tomorrow. By 

(Nicholson and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
POPULAR science books are always lecartening reading ; any- 
way, something 1s going forward there. The main subjects 
here are astronomy, atomic physics, and biology ; beginning 
with the prospects of ultimate destruction, and ending with a 
hopeful view of the relations ot science and democracy. The 
style is rather excitable, and there is a good deal about 
rocketing through space and life on Mars. An odd feature 
after the accuracy of detail 1s the way the author tends to 
get mixed up over the quick accounts of controversial theory. 
“Life was once regarded as a purely chemical manifestation 
of matter. Now it is recognised that forces are at play within 
and without the cell which enable 1 to adapt itself in a 
limited degree to its environment. No one man made this 
discovery. But because of it the day is nearer when 
the physicist will be able to create life.” So far as you can 
guess what these forces are (vitalism?) they seem likely to put 
the day farther off. “The piece of chicken heart that lives 
on in the Rockefeller Institute, a proof that cells and environ- 
ment, structure and function carnot be separated ”—on the 
face of the thing, the piece of chicken heart proves exactly 
the opposite. “In no other laboratory has this exploit been 
repeated over a period of time so long ”—obviously not, 
because it is still going on; thetc hasn’t been time to. Like 
sO many popular science books, in fact, this tends merely to go 
through the motions of making a significant statement ; though 
maybe only at points where nothing very definite could be . 
said. 


Waldemar Kaempffert. 


American Civilisation. By Curtis P. Nette's. 


21S. 


The Roots of 


Allen and Unwin. 
AMERICAN colonial history has suffered from a childish attitude 
on the part of most historians. Either they have treated 
it as a reverent child, in a pre-Freudian age, was supposed to 
treat the memory of his sainted grandfather or, in more recent 
times, they have damned the memory of the only begetter of 
the current neurosis, whatever it happened to be. Professor 
Nettels. in this learned and excellently planned book, 
escapes from the limitations of both schools. He is, 
it is true, more inclined to the praising of famous men 
than to their exposure, but he spends no time in awe-struck 
admiration of the founding fathers or in that form of religious 
curio-hunting that makes collectors like Mr. Henry Ford. 
He insists, too (perhaps a little too much), on the general 
European roots of American society ; the settlement of what 
is now the United States was no mere “ expansion of England.” 
France, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland are given 
their due place, and Scandinavia (with due respect to the ashes 
of Leif Ericcson) a little more than her due place. There is no 
neglect of political history (which was very important), but 
cultural history (including technology) is stressed. 
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Bureaucracy Run Mad. By Martin Abbotson. Watts. 15 id 


THIs is a jolly little book which the author must have 
enjoyed writing. One reads it with one haunting discontent 
that it is not illustrated, preferably by Strube. For this is the 
plain man’s—the Little Man’s—quintessential grouse agai 
the Powers that Be; the powers that blacked out Lo 
commandeered hotels and schools, emptied the hospi 
muzzled Fleet Street, conceived the Ministry of Informas; 
and “left nothing of Billingsgate except the language” As 
the author explains, it contains no fresh information ; it js only 
a compilation, with comments. Doubtless most readers could 
supplement it from personal knowledge ; perhaps Knowledge of 
razor blades set to cut grindstones, of amateurs confirmed in 
office while professional skill is unused, perhaps of gross ¢. 
travagance or of absurd parsimony, perhaps of the irritag 
ways of pocket-Hitlers rejoicing in unwonted authority, By 
even so, what conclusion is one to reach? Appare ntly—though 
this premise is left unexpressed—Mr. Abbotson believes that j 
would have been better, cheaper, fairer and safer to do without 
controls, and let business wag on as in peace-time, leave Fleet 
Street to its own conscience and prices to the mercy of the 
private trader, and to adhere, for all purposes of emergency 
defence, to the slow procedure of normal Parliamentary legisla. 
tion, and the fortunes of the market. Is that really believable? 
Mr. Abbotson would have done better to attack not the 
principle of control but the intelligences behind it, with thei 
perceptible guiding principle that conformity matters more than 
ability, and a few good wires to pull more than anything else in 
heaven and earth. 


Government and Economic Life. By Leverett S. Lyon, Myron 
W. Watkins, and Victor Abramson. (Brookings Institution. $1, 


Tus volume, the first of a two-volume survey of the relations 
between Government and business, offers to the reader a broad 
conspectus of American economic legislation, supplemented 
by copious references. The subjects covered include (always 
from the angle of legal enactment) the organisation of busi- 
ness, including the law of corporations ; bankruptcy ; patent 
rights ; monetary measures (here one particularly feels the 
lack of any discussion of wide economic implications); 
industrial relations in the narrower sense ; standards, weights 
and measures; the maintenance of competition and the 
definition of its scope ; and labour disputes and trade union 
law generally. Taxation and fiscal policy fall outside the 
scope of the present volume; its successor will deal with 
particular enactments affecting specific industries. To any 
serious student of the American economy, Government and 
Economic Life offers a valuable jumping-off ground. The 
more general reader will find himself constantly wishing that 
the promise of the first chapter on “ Concepts and Condition- 
ing Factors,” with its wide scope and perspectives, could 
have been fulfilled in the sections which follow. A catalogue 
raisonné of enactments and judicial decisions is provided, but 
discussion of principles is reduced to a minimum and there 
is, Moreover, no attempt to study the problems of enforce- 
ment, evasion, and the concrete expression of public opinion 
towards the law. In general, indeed, it is rather hard to se 
the wood for the trees. 
The Two Moralities. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 3s.) 


Tue Master of Balliol asks a question as old as any question 
in Christendom—what is to be the attitude of the Christian 
pledged to a higher morality towards a world where a lowe! 
standard of morality prevails? What, in other words, does tt 
mean to be in the world but not of it, and yet not aloo 
from it? It may be doubtful whether the question has evel 
been better answered, at any rate in so short a space. Very 
briefly, the answer is that a civilised society must have rules, 
which cannot go far beyond the standards which the average 
man accepts, but that within the framework of those rules 
the Christian must live by quite other standards and b& 
striving always to raise the general standards of society. Asm 
everything he writes, Dr. Lindsay most admirably blends the 
philosophical with the practical. 


By A. D. Lindsay. 


Red Pilot: Memoirs of a Soviet Airman. By Vladimir 


Unishevsky. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuen Kirov was assassinated Lieutenant Unishevsky, who had 
just completed his training as an aviator in the Red Army, was 
unwise enough to remark to a couple of friends: “ How pleased 
Kaganovitch would have been if Stalin had been removed 
instead of Kirov! ” This book describes the consequences 
this indiscreet comment, which terminated in his leaving the 
Soviet in a barely airworthy machine, and landing in Eston, 
accompanied by another officer, who was also tred of the 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 29 


It is the resourceful custom of certain persons to mitigate 
the tedium of railway travel by improvising dialogues calcu- 
lated to intrigue their fellow passengers. Prizes of book tokens 
for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for the best passage of 
dialogue, of not more than 300 words, designed either (a) 
to mystify, or (b) to alarm the remaining occupants of a third- 
class railway carriage on a journey between Oxford and 
London. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99, Gower Street, London, W’.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 29.” Entries must be deiivered by first post on 
Friday, April sth, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the 
prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Com- 
petitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no com- 
petitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week, 
Envelopes should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 27 


THE usual prizes were offered for the most entertaining 
publishers’ blurbs designed to advertise either Hansard, Brad- 
shaw, or the London Telephone Directory as a book for 
general reading. This competition elicited an unexpected 
volume of maliciousness, the advertising methods of certain 
well-known publishers being murderously parodied, some 
entries indeed—and, greatly to the loss of this page, among 
them the most entertaining—being quite obviously actionable. 
A few competitors submitted, not blurbs, but lay-outs for 
advertisements ; several of these were very entertaining, but 
they were not what had been asked for. The word “ enter- 
taining” misled a few competitors into producing paragraphs 
of such extravagance that no vestige of a blurb’s proper 
qualities remained, but the most successful struck a _ nice 
balance between parody and plausibility. The first prize goes 
to Mr. A. H. Cooper for a Bradshaw that has just the right 
air of speciousness, and the second to Mr. E. Stewart for his 
extremely entertaining and just sufficiently plausible Hansard. 
It was curious that, though the three subjects were about 
equally popular, there were three times as many good Hansards 
as Bradshaws, and no entry on the Telephone Directory that 
came off. 


First Prize. 
BRADSHAW. 


Here at last is the perfect book. In its fascinating pages you 
can savour the delights of every corner of the British Isles. 
Ensconced in your easy chair, you can fly in fancy, as on a magic 
carpet, from Brandon to Flint, from Hook to Eye, from Stone to 
Plumtree, with the sure guidance of a cunning hand. There is no 
page without its hint of glamour and adventure—glancing down 
a list of stations in an industrial area, you suddenly meet 
“Through Carriage to Lyme Regis,” and feel at once the tang of 
the salt sea air upon your cheek. 

Nor does the author limit your scope to the British Is'es. 
the list of “sailings” from our ports, and pass at once 
wonders of every clime. 

This work is a model of lucidity; for sheer bulk it has the 
novel beaten ; there the charm of the crossword without its 
trick$ ; there is the beauty of reality unadorned but clarified, and, 
embracing the hard core of fact, there is a frame embellished with 


Read 
to the 


1s 


fancy. Wherever you arrive by train, on coast or mount or plain, 
there are eager hosts awaiting you to minister to your needs. 
Fortunatus can pick out his very bedroom from the pictured 
pile—John Citizen can choose his modest inn 
There is nothing in the whole range of literature to compare 
with this! 
A. H. Cooper 


Second Prize. 
HANSARD 

Another thrilling instalment by the author of Clowns in Council 
and Sawdust Statesmen. 

Here they go again! The Umbrella Man and his rapscallion 
gang debating this, that, and the other, as they tumble, and hold 
High Revel for our readers’ delight. Thrills, romps, desperate 
mock battles, misunderstandings, and always a happy ending ; 
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with such a vein of wild rollicking irresponsible 
running through it all, that we have to laugh aloud 


Do you remember Slippery Jack the cashier, who can kee 


200d hung 


double negatives in the air at the same time? And the oom 
Degausser” who wrestled a fall with a soldier and Wa mat 
an admiral’s hat? And the Seer of Churt, and Glasgow 

with his Red men? On they go, laughing, quarrelling 

all our old friends, and better than ever. . | 
since Pickwick! | 


$ 
Jimmie 
’ argu 

It’s the greatest seni, 


E. Stewarr. 


Commended. 


It is seldom wise for a publisher to adopt the 
On three previous occasions, however, I have ventured to foretel 
the success of books published by this House. The first Wa th 
National Service Handbook, whose sales beat all previous Tecords 
The second—but I was wrong about the second, so had better 
not name it. The third was the Blue Book issued after ig 
outbreak of war, which sold out long before a second Printing 
could be prepared. In the hope, therefore, of succeeding in thr 
cases out of four, I confidently predict an unprecedented demapj 
for HANSARD.—Neville Chamberlain. : 

A. M. Detox, 


réle of Prophet 


DO YOU KNOW? 

1. What Mr. Maxton said to Mr. Gallacher at the Mofy 
Hydropathic ? 

2. What Miss Ada Hayes, of Edmonton, is going to do wit 
25 circus ponies and 2 donkeys? 

3. How much the Secretary of State for the Home Departmen 
knows about London bottle-parties? 

4. When a Minister of the Crown collided with a Belisy 
beacon ? 

5. How much basic slag was consumed in Clackmannan in 193) 

6. Where the ‘ Domala’ was attacked? 

7. That the answers to all these questions can be found in 

HANSARD. 


HANSARD CONTAINS: 
INSIDE INFORMATION ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES ABOUT GOVERNMENT POLICY 
INTIMATE DETAILS ABOUT THE WHOLE WORLD 
—and all at sixpence a copy. 
No well-informed man can afford to leave HANSARD unread 
Have it on your breakfast-table instead of breakfast-bacon. 
M. G. BALFour. 





| 
| 
We do not venture to claim for this standard work on British | 
Railways that it is light reading, but eminent writers such « ]} 
Father Ronald Knox have admitted finding it as fascinating in it | 
way as a good detective story ; and it contains more useful ani #]| 
exact information to the square inch than anything else in prin, §}) 
not excluding the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
There is no excitement in literature comparable with the jo 
of spotting, in these pages, the ingenious turns and twists of: 9 ]} 
Sunday train escaping from, say, Cheesing Eyebright in the South §}| 
of England in January to its bolt-hole at the Clachan of Aberfoyk @ |} 
in the Scottish Trossachs. Hundreds of such absorbing problem § |) 
lurk here in an atmosphere of businesslike sobriety which conceals j || 
the wildest romantic possibilities. (The various very full indices, fj }| 
by the way, offer valid clues as well as tantalising red-herring @ |) 
to the real-life sleuth.) 
Not the least of the book’s many abnormal qualities is 2 § ]} 
unrivalled collection of asterisks, daggers, doub'e-daggers, ané 
sections, which draw attention to the significance of points @ 
interest the reader might otherwise easily overlook. 
TWELVE EDITIONS ISSUED WITHIN A YEAR! 
ALLAN M. LAING 


an 


Take a seat in “Europe’s best club”! And without surmng 
one inch from your own snug, familiar indentations in the am- 
chair at home. 

Reach for Hansard, and you’re made free of the matchless verb 
tourneys at Westminster—yourself scatheless from the hustings 
yourself untroubled by exigent electors. With Hansard you 
become M.P. for yourself. 

Interested in agriculture? Listen in Hansard to the mos 
estimable voices from the plough—yet without having Whips © 
spoil your other evenings voting on L.C.C. bills. Conservatives 
You are privileged to hear Mr. Churchill word-for-word throug. 
Hansard—yet you don’t have to answer for him to one of Jimmy 
Maxton’s devotees down at your constituency. Labout: 
Hansard has its pure word ; pink or soviet red, it’s in full blac 
and-white in Hansard. Liberal? Though three relays of of 
reporters fainted under the strain, we gained—and printed—*ve! 
word of your G.O.M.’s imperishable speech of 1894 j 

Or are you just an unpolitical man? Then read the most a 
Hansard and find out how right you are! 
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There are no doubt many people 


in this country who do not like The 


Spectator. On the other hand there 


gre many who do. 
with welcome frequency and say so, 
_ysually giving reasons. 
_half-a-dozen reasons from recent 
| letters : 


They write in 


Here are 


"IT think your paper admirable. No 
more balanced criticism of the course of 
national events is available.” 


“To my mind it is one of the few sane 
things in an insane world, and I cannot 
tell you what comfort and stimulation I 
derive from the wisdom and humane feel- 
ings that its pages radiate.” 


“T know how difficult it has been to 
preserve balance in the tremendous inter- 
national situation whith has developed 
during the last ew years, and | do admire 
the way THE SPECTATOR maintains its poise 


and the firmness of its attitude.” 


"I have been a subscriber for many years 
and each week look forward eagerly and 
confidently to getting a balanced view and 
a solution of all the conflicting news from 
the dailies.” 


"I should like to take this op portunity 
of saying that I know of no other paper 
which gives such a sane presentation of 
world affairs and which by its articles so 
informs and educates a sound~ public 


opinion.” 

"I hope a multitude of people is telling 
you THE SPECTATOR /as never been better. 
It is the only paper I can, in these days, 
read from end to end.” 


It is certain that many other people 


| who do not see Zhe Spectator would, 
like the writers of these letters, 
appreciate it if they did. 
them must be known to existing 
readers. It would be of great assist- 


Many of 


ance if any reader would send us the 


_names of half-a-dozen or more 
| friends to whom specimen copies of 

The Spectator could with advantage 
| be sent with a view to making the 
| paper more widely known. 
| should be addressed to 


They 


THE SALES MANAGER, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 


| 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Executor 
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your trust is backed by the financial security 

of a Company whose Assets are £20,000,000. 
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confidential, sympathetic administration, and 
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possible to ensure welfare of 
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Department of 
expert investment knowledge. 
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The Manager, Trustee Department, 
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“THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 


| RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy of the 
Church of England. 

| 

| HELPS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. 
| 

| 


ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried Daughters. 


towards School Outfits for their 


GIVES GRANTS 
Children. 
MITIGATES the sadness of illness. 
DEALS with cases from the United Kingdom and Ireland 
| and the Dominions and Colonies. 
HAS AIDED over 62,000 cases of clerical distress. 
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27, Medway Street, Westminster, $.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
EASTERN BANK 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 





THE 30th annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Limited, 
was held on March 27th in London. 

Sir James Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. (the chairman), 
said that the past year had been one of considerable difficulty and, 
although the net profit of £104,489 was a reduction of about 
£7,000.from the preceding year, he hoped shareholders would agree 
that the result might be considered satisfactory bearing in mind the 
degree of liquidity called for by the disturbed political conditions. 
From the available profit they proposed to add £45,000 to contin- 
gencies account and to recommend a final dividend of 4s. a share, 
less tax, making a total dividend of 6s. for the year. That was 
1s. less than that of the previous year and, while they regretted 
that it should be so, they imagined that shareholders had not been 
unprepared for some reduction having regard to the circumstances 
and the necessity for prudence in every direction. 

The course of business for the year in India was indicated by the 
favourable balance of trade, which, with prospects of further growth 
under war conditions, had increased confidence in the rupee. The 
Reserve Bank deserved great credit for keeping money and exchange 
rates on an even keel and the accumulation of large sterling funds 
had enabled the Government of India to undertake the repatriation 
of India sterling loans. Broadly speaking, almost all major indus- 
tries in India stood to benefit from war conditions. 

In Ceylon and the Straits Settlements the demand for raw 
products had been enhanced by war-time needs, with :esultant 
higher prices and larger quotas for tea, rubber and tin. The finances 
of Iraq were reassuring, having regard to the abnormal times. 

The ordinary budget for the forthcoming financial year, as was 
only to be expected, showed a deficit of rather more than half a 
million sterling. Of that sum over £300,000 was accounted for by 
the current defence budget, the remainder being due to increased 
expenditure on education and on smaller capital works. To meet 
that deficit it was proposed to introduce an Excess Profits Tax and 
to increase Customs Duties. 

Full Customs figures for 1939 were not yet available but those 
that they had, up to the end of October, indicated a decrease in 
the volume of imports by over a million pounds, whilst it would 
appear that exports had been kept up to their normal level. Since 
the outbreak of war the volume of exports had increased con- 
siderably and they understood that the country had been enabled 
to dispose of much of its surplus stocks of grain for shipment 
in 1940. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMgn; 


By CUSTOS 
WitH another week’s revenue collections stil] be 
announced it is already certain that Sir John Simon’ 
estimate in his first war budget last September will by 
exceeded by a substantial margin. Income tax, Customs anj 
excise, and motor vehicle duties have done wel] and 
excess of {50 millions over the éstimated revenue of 





under £1,000 millions is in sight. This is all very encour. 
ing so far as it goes. It demonstrates the resiliency of the 


| revenue position and will help to reduce the huge def: 
| of £938 millions—covered by borrowing—estimated yy 
| September. From this strictly limited standpoint i 
| expenditure figures also give cause for satisfaction. §o 

as one can judge, it seems probable that the nation’s oy. 
goings for the current financial year ending on Sunday yj 
| fali about £150 millions below the £1,933 million estime 
So, allowing for the prospective £50 million exces mi 
revenue, one can now look for a reduction of about {2m 
millions in the ectimated deficit. 

Just why expenditure has lagged so far behind estimas 
it is hard to tell. The absence of extensive military activitig 
must have been one influence and it may be that delay 
making payments is another. One can only hope that » 
are not spending less than the Chancellor cxpected simp) 
because some departments have failed to keep up to ther 
expansion programmes. Whatever the explanation, oy. 
goings are nevertheless running at nearly double the rate ¢ 
| revenue, which makes it pretty clear that when Budget dy 
| arrives the Chancelior will have to impose fresh tax burden 
as well as provide for heavier borrowing. On the expenditur 
side he can scarcely budget for less than {£2,700 million 
for 1940-41. If he raises his revenue to £1,350 millions k 
will be hitting the taxpayer hard enough. That leaves, 
gap of £1,350 millions to be bridged by loans of one kini 
and another. If inflation is to be avoided, there is obviousy 
some belt-tightening ahead. 

* * * * 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SURVEY 

Winding up the railway meeting season, Mr. R. Holland. 
Martin, chairman of the Southern, wisely refrained fron 
traversing the ground already well covered in the speeches 
of the other three railway chairmen. He did not examin 
in detail the financial agreement with the Government. Ne 
did he tell us, as many of us hoped he would, at what levd 
the pool’s net revenue is running. On that subject the only 
significant fact he vouchsafed was that whereas in norm 
times goods traffic on the Southern system was only 25 pe 
cent. of total receipts, it now accounted for about §0 pr 
cent. Here is striking evidence of the growth of goods 
traffics in war conditions. Under the new arrangements thi 
| change in the composition of the Southern’s traffics will nx 
| benefit the company directly since receipts are pooled butt 
| is obvious that the pool’s revenue is going to reflect tk 
| quickening pace of the war effort. y 

So far as Southern is concerned, the guaranteed minimum 

| provides the full 5 per cent. on the preferred and something 
less than 1 per cent. on the deferred. Beyond that poi, 
however, gearing comes into play and at Stage 2 (guaranteed 

| minimum plus {3} millions) of pool net revenue earnings 0 
Southern deferred rise to 2.7 per cent. At 70 the preferred 
stock can be bought to yield just over 7 per cent., which 
seems to me a generous return in relation to the secutly 
offered, and at 21} the indicated earnings yield on the 
| deferred is over 124 per cent. I do not know at what leve 
net revenues are running and some adjustment of charges 
is obviously needed to cover higher costs, but I am prepateé 
to budget on the attainment of Stage 2 for 1940. On thi! 
assumption home rail junior stocks look good speculations 

* * + * 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM 

For a long period before the war the British Aluminum 
Company had shown that its business and its profits wet 
following a rising curve. I imagine, therefore, that ls 
year’s rise in trading profit from £888,126 to the new recot! 
figure of £1,058,772 was due more to this secular upwal 
trend than to war-time influences. Taxation has absor 
£175,000, against £50,000 in 1938, but even so earnings - 








(Continued on page 464) 
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AEN coMPANY MEETING to the complete satisfaction of the Government, whose thanks we 
T ee have received. 

I have told you that in normal days our goods traffic was only 25 

SOUTH ERN RAILWAY per cent. of our traffic receipts. Owing to the war the proportion 

of goods traffic has been steadily increasing, which is another reason 


l wo Sean . 
for the reduction in some of our important passenger services and 
















































































: = ; sabes for the decreased speeds of some of our passenger trains. For this 
Wu by greatly increased goods traffic has largely to be operated in the day- 
stOms anj MR. ROBERT HOLLAND-MARTIN’S time, owing to the difficulties of the black-out. You will be inter- 
| and PEECH ested to know that in connection with the requirements of the war 
of S on we have in the six months ended February 29 run no fewer than 

ust - . es _ 6,377 special trains, passenger and freight, and of these over 5,000 
'NCourae. MH THE annual gene! il meeting of the Southern Railway Company were freight. 


was held on Wednesday, March 2oth, at Southern House, Cannon PROPORTION OF Goons TRAFFIC 


CY of te fs Bek Me 
e def Sueet Station, London, E.C. . I cannot, for many reasons, give you details as to the rumbers 
Be defi “Mr, Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. (the chairman of the company), f Sages, aw oy wa yale f a Soe a i oy 
ated lay wesiding aid: ~ of men sae: 2° es — or of the vessels loaded, hag can 
; 3 Tam , _ _ assure y at when the time comes for the story to given in 
0i ost of us who had lived through the four years of | 28SUre you that when the ; 

Dt th Though most ¥ 6 ; : full detail it will remain for all time a monument of clever 


+ WwW ougt d hoped when that ended in 1918 that 
So fr ME the past war thought and hoy ¢ 9 2 - sag sper ae “867 
= 0 ta hat would be the last great war that would involve the European oe ae a ae be See —_ work th 
$ Ou. ons in our lifetime, yet those wishful hopes fortunately did the part of all concerned. sin eel certain that you will join wit 


me today in recording our thanks to our officers and men for the 
part they played in this historic achievement. 

Nor was this the only task for which the services of the railway 
were essential. Since the last war the danger of destruction from 
the air had grown enormously. With this in view it had been 
determined that on the declaration of war a vast scheme of evacua- 
tion from the overcrowded cities to the lesser populated countryside 
should be at once put in force. So, in addition to all the move- 
ments of troops and stores, there was the additional task laid on 
your company of evacuating mothers, children and the infirm. 
To carry this out the Southern alone ran 1,014 special trains, 
conveying nearly 300,000 evacuees, mostly children 

No bombing of towns from the air has yet occurred in this 
country, but should such happen we, in conjunction with the other 
railways, are prepared to carry out the further scheme of evacua- 
tion that has been arranged, and I have no doubt that our staff 
will cope with this as efficiently as with the first evacuation. 
(Applause.) 


» 0 . 
day wil rot prevent our statesmen and leaders from making plans for 


€stimate #H gction should war come. Schemes, therefore, existed for the setting 
Xcess of HM up again of the Railway Executive Committee, but, unfortunately, 
ut {200 it had not been possible in the months previous to the war to 
come to any agreement with the Government as to the financial 
P terms, though the railways had submitted a scheme to the Govern- 
estimates HH ment in May, 1938. Therefore, as you know, it _was only after 
activities MP protracted negotiations when war had begun that a financial scheme 
delay i: Ws drawn up ind issued by the Government in White Paper 
: (md, 6168 on February 7th last. The terms therein set out were 
that WH soproved by the House of Commons and are now in operation as 
1 simply dating from the commencement of the period of control. 
to ther From the outset the year proved an increasingly difficult one, 
and many times have we congratulated ourselves that, acting on 
a the wise advice of Messrs. Baring and our brokers, we, in January, 
Fate of 1939, seized the exact moment at which to make our issue of 
ahs. {7,500,000 4 per cent. debenture stock. Had we hesitated the 
urden; MH opportunity might have been lost, in which case our financial "pea bas — . - ac S 
enditure mae, our capital account was then largely over-spent, would h Loop all ~— to aa “ Praca cones ant ee _ an 
nM not in these troublous times be so sound and satisfactory as it is | D@V¢ necessarily led to some discomfort to our regular customers, 
millions day our passengers, whose comfort we always endeavour to study, 
oh though sometimes it seems hard to convince them as to this. 
(Laughter. 


mM, Out: 


Lions he Unlike the other three main-line railways, the Southern is 
leaves 1 essentially a passenger as opposed to a goods line. In normal times 
ne kind we used to reckon that 75 per cent. of our traffics came from 
passengers and only 25 per cent. from goods. 

We have no large manufacturing cities on our system, which 
owes its success to the far-sighted way in which its general 
managers have always sought to improve the communications 
between the dormitory towns and the City and to encourage 
those who work in the City to spend their holidays in the health 
folland- towns on the sunny southern coast or on visits to the Continent. 
d from To that far-sightedness is due not only the enormous increase of 
Deeches population that has taken place in South London, but also the 
xomins continual growth of the attractive coast towns which have been 
NN placed on the map by ease of access. To meet that growth and 
+ NOB to carry that increasing population we have continued to electrify 
at level MH our lines and to make new ones. 

e only The Southern is essentially a holiday line, taking holiday makers 
norm = only to the South Coast resorts: but to the Continent, and 

Hitler's annexation of Czecho-Slovakia in the middle of March 
25 pe @ immediately had a disastrous effect on our Continental traffic, 
50 per @ cur railway revenue from which dropped by no less than £100,000 
good ff up to the end of August, and in addition our holiday traffic to the 
ts this South-East Coast, particularly to the Kentish resorts, faded away. 
a Then came those fateful days at the end of August and the 

beginning of September which culminated in the German invasion 
but it of Poland and the declaration of war by this country and its ally, 
ct the France, which led to the four main line railways and the London 
Passenger Transport Board being taken over as arranged by the 
Government, but without ony definite scheme as to the finance 


RESTORATION OF TRAFFIC FACILITIES 

Well, what were the facts? For many months before war began 
it had been generally thought both by the Government and the 
public that should hostilities begin an immediate air attack of the 
fiercest description would be made on London which would, in 
addition to the forced evacuation of thousands of sick and infirm 
and women and children, result in a large number of businesses 
leaving London and consequently a great diminution of business 
traffic to and from London. 

All the plans made for the railways on the outbreak of war had 
been based on this supposition and on the supposed necessity to 
keep the lines clear for war and evacuation traffics, and on the 
outbreak of war our passenger services were cut severely. But 
what happened then? There were no air raids and our traffic 
fell by less than 20 per cent. 

It was obviously necessary to restore the business services as 
soon as possible, but under Government control we were not our 
own masters. and the needs of the Government, too, had to have 
precedence. With the least possible delay we proceeded to recon- 
stitute our business services as fast and far as we possibly could, 
for your board and officers fully realise that next to the require- 
ments of the Government should come the convenience and comfort 
of our customers, whose goodwill we all value and endeavour to 
keep and increase, since they look to us for speedy and punctual 
transportation to and from their homes and offices. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

imum & . ‘ : , The actual net revenue to be derived from the pool for the 

of the plan having been made, despite many discussions having | four months to the end of December, 1939, will not be ascertain- 
ething laken place on this subject for more than @ year, able for some time, for there are many accounting questions that 
point. This taking over by the Government, therefore, divides our | have to be settled between the controlled undertakings and the 
inteed railway year into two parts—the eight months, January to August, | Government. So in order to close the accounts for 1939 a reason- 
soo “Peace under their accustomed managements, and the tour | able and careful estimate was made. This amounted to an 
ig months, September to December, of war under Government aggregate net revenue of just over £13,750,000, of which the 


viously 








4 : 23 : 
ferred control. . Southern Railway share is £2,262,000. With this the net revenue 
which PREPARATIONS FOR WAR for the year was brought up to £6,743,000, which compares with 


curity Though the declaration of war, when it did come, came as a | £5,942,000 for 1938, and £6,552,000 for 1937. That is to say, 
+ the shock to all of us, the preparations for such an event had been in | jt was £801,000 more than for 1938 and {£191,000 more than 
“ hand for months, with the result that the hard work put in by | for 1937. 
level mailway officers and staffs in order to be fully prepared for the Last year we reduced our carry forward by £132,000, and there 
jarges @ “entingency of war should it arise made this company and the | is an increase of £267,000 for interest on the debenture stock 
pared other main-line companies better prepared and better trained for | raised in 1939, so that the balance available for dividend is 
. that 2 A a ot war than ever before. oe £1,876,501, £402,000 in excess of that for 1938. ‘This will enable 
wn ailways are the main arteries of our national life, and it is our | us to pay § per cent. on our Preferred Ordinary stock—viz., 
OMS. B care to preserve them to the uttermost and to keep them working | £1,379,330—and 1} per cent. on our Deferred Ordinary stock—viz. 
tothe full. But, great as were the preparations for defence at home, | £393,628—and to carry forward slightly more, £103,543, against 


more still was required of railwaymen. £94,933 brought in, a result which I hope you will not think too 
= The traffic staffs, in close collaboration with the Government | bad for a very difficult year. 

Departments concerned, were working overtime on the secret and What, you will ask, of the future? It is impossible to forecast 
wert highly complicated schemes necessary to complete the arrangements | it today. All our strength and energy must be given over to 
last § ‘0r the British Expeditionary Force to be transported to its ports of | winning the war at the earliest moment possible. But at the same 
scord embarkatior complete with its guns, vehicles (horse and mechani- | time we must plan forward that we may end the war with our 
wal o ammunition, stores, and all the vast impedimenta of modern | efficiency unimpaired and with our system kept as it is today in 
bed » and, arrived at the ports, ships had to be made ready, loaded, | close and helpful contact with that public we have so long served. 
r and dispatched. It is our ambition to do this, and with the magnificent staff 
rs On I am proud to tell you that the Southern, on whom, from its | that we have, whose one aim is to keep the Southera in the 


geographic | position, the burden to a very large extent fell, was for | forefront of railway service, we cannot but succeed. (Cheers.) 
4 second time able to fulfil its task without a single hitch or mishap, The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





THE annual general meeting was held in Edinburgh on March 21st, 
1940. The Right Honourable the Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., Pre- 


sident of the Society, occupied the chair, and in the absence of | 


the Chairman of the Board, Mr. Charles Guthrie, the report and 
balance-sheet were submitted by Mr. Alfred A. Lawrie. 
After referring in feeling terms to the death of General Sir 





Robert Gilmour and submitting the name of Sir Samuel C. Joseph, | 


D.L., for election to the extraordinary board, Mr. Lawrie, in the 
course of his remarks said :— 

The chief direct effects of the war have been reductions in the 
available directors and staff, an increase of Income-tax and a drop in 
the new business figures. 

In view of heavy taxation, coupled with uncertainty as to the 
future, the continuation of the payment of interim bonuses on the 
modified basis outlined in the report is recommended. 

The knowledge that the war must cause a fall in bonuses may 
lead to the conclusion that a non-participating policy should, under 
present conditions, be preferred to one entitled to share in the 
profits. Participating policies taken out early in the last war and 
maturing last year have proved a decidedly better bargain than non- 
participating contracts, even although no bonus was declared at our 
valuation in 1918. 

Last year the Chairman said “. . . 
similar institutions we suffered depreciation in our investments 
during the year, nevertheless our ‘ hidden reserve’ or buffer to meet 
such eventualities has proved more than ample.” ‘The same words 


while in common with other | 


are applicable to the year 1939, and a substantial margin between | 


market and book values existed on December 31st last. 

The society is in a strong position and agents and members 
can with confidence continue to recommend its policies 
to their friends. 

The report was adopted. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 








THERE I$ NO 
SAFER PLACE 


Cik IIB IB 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital : non ein on £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund . £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve o nes on £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit ind Drafts, 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





HARD TIMES The many children whom we 
FOR CHILDREN have rescued from neglect 
and need and who are now 

« enjoying a happy childhood through our care . . . they 
do so need your help at this time. War has had a 
serious effect on our income and it is impossible to 
maintain them without extra help. Will you be a friend 
to one or more of our children and send a gift to 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. the King. Director: Herbert_H. Glanfield. Est. 1856, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 55 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 462) 


the ordinary capital rose from 19 to just over 22 per op 
Without being accused of generosity the board might eg, 
have raised the dividend, but this is not to be, Anothes 
£150,000 goes to general reserve, which, with the gy. 
premium account, now amounts to £2,850,000, the con 
forward is increased by £32,500, and the ordinary dividen; 
is maintained at the 12} per cent. rate to which it yx 
raised from 10 per cent. in 1937. ! 

Here is conservative finance, especially when a glance » 
the balance-sheet shows that in spite of increased busine: 
the cash holding is virtually unchanged at £1,243,874. 4 
the same time it is apparent that this company is going j 
need all the resources it can command both for extendiy 
its productive capacity and for financing a growing voluy: 
of business. Already the whole of this year’s output hx 
been bought by the Ministry of Supply, which is eviden: 
enough of the company’s importance in the nation’s wy 
effort. At 52s. 6d. British Aluminium {1 ordinary unis 
yield 4; per cent. While I do not look for any spectaculy 
increases in dividends during the war period, this retup 
seems to me to be good enough in view of the possibility 
in the way of dividends and scrip bonuses later on, 

. o * * 
BRITISH OXYGEN BONUS 
In these days capital bonuses are rare. Many companis 


| whose earnings are expanding are only too conscious of th 


| await the peace. 


certainty of a setback after the war and others whose earning 
position fully justifies a capitalisation of reserves prefer 1 
It is all the more encouraging, in sud 
circumstances, to find a cautious board like that of Britis 


| Oxygen announcing a scrip bonus of 20 per cent., although 
| stockholders are warned that they must be prepared for ; 


| 


lower rate of cash dividend on the larger capital. For 193 
consolidated net profit of the group rose from £581,064 w 
£627,680 and the dividend is comfortably maintained at 17 
per cent. Like British Aluminium, this company was going 
ahead steadily in pre-war days. It is now making a sub 


stantial contribution to the national effort which calls for 


| further capital extensions. 
| umits, at 73s. 9d., yield about 4} per cent. 


| 


| new business last year. 
| fell from £1,836,395 to £1,232,696 and total premium 
income was about {£70,000 lower at £798,364. Heavier 
taxation, as Mr. Alfred Lawrie explained at the annui 
| meeting, has led to a moderate reduction in the rates o 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


British Oxygen {1 ordinay 
They are a 
sound industrial holding. 
* 
LIFE ASSURANCE STRENGTH 
Like every other life insurance institution the Scottish 
Equitable Life Assurance Society suffered a setback in is 
The net amount of new assurance: 


* * * 


intermediate bonuses but he also emphasised the Society’ 
immense financial strength. Despite the fall in secunt 
values last year investments still showed a substantial surplus 


| on the basis of market values at December 31st, over th 
| book figure. 


There is thus a hidden reserve to act a4 


buffer against eventualities. 
* * 


EASTERN BANK ; 
As a primary producing country India is likely to benett 


* + 


| from war conditions. Evidence of improvement which ha 


| already taken place was forthcoming in Sir James Leigh 


also | 


large sterling funds. 


Wood's review at the annual meeting of the Eastern Bank 
He showed that the effects of war were already finding 
reflection in an increasingly favourable balance of trade, 
greater confidence in the rupee and the accumulation @ 
By offering conversion facilities © 


| holders of several large sterling loans the Government 0 
| India has demonstrated its desire to ease the strain on the 
| external resources of the home country and it is probable 


that conversion into the new rupee issues will be on 4 fait 
scale. There is reason for believing, however, that the 
Government of India does not contemplate redemption al 
the 34 per cent. (1931 or after) sterling loan of which about 


| £87,000,000 was outstanding on December 31st, 1939 
| While the total amount of sterling at the command of the 
| Indian Government is very large, much of it is earmark 
| for special purposes. 
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ACROSS 


Bocatots (3 words) (4, 2, 5). 
Discontinued, 
begun (4). 


1940 


in fact only 








Against one hundred and 


fifty-one 
(10). 


and 


It’s indispensable 
Weakened (7). 


A favourite 
fashioned architects (9). 
There is a royal example of 15. 


fruit 


Beerbohm 8. 


(7) 


of old- 23. 


\ 


this humble craft (5). 17 
The fish that travels on the 


surface (5). 





See 8 (2 words) (4, §). 18. 
So let it be among the 

saints (7). 21. 
“ He has gone to the demni- 23. 
tion Dickens) (7). 

They are conscious of class- 25. 
distinction and matters of 26. 


form (10). 
The appearance 


weaver? 
Unfairly 


spoonerism 
11). 
DOWN 
prophetic soul! 
Shakespeare) 


goose 





‘O my 


Mine —— 


of a 






Not necessarily a 


ture, though it may simply 
make one sick (8). 

Musical money 
What sort 


vate it? 


*She that was great among 
the nations, 
among the 


4 
of people culu- 
Rich do (6 


and princess -— 
provinces, how Ni TEDWESTAN 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


of a 


manipulate the 


cheerful 










7. Old-fashioned people are 








is she become ——! 
(Lamentations) (9). 





still prone to include it 
among fast colours (8). 

is the thirst of youth, 
but I am not So young as 
to regard men’s frown or 
smile ” (20) (4). 

Noah would have been glad 
of this lighting (5). 
Impromptu (9). 

The last estate to be 
attacked by dry rot, perhaps 
(8). 

Pledges encompassed by a 
fellow (8). 

A fly sort of sportsman (6). 
It’s certainly concealed in 
direct action (4). 

Killed at Quebec (5). 
Hindrance welcome in 
trade (4). 
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House, Euston Road, London, N.W 
ry HE JOSEPHINE BUTLER MEMORIAL 
HOUSE 


Training House for Moral 
the 


Workers, recogni 
Women’s Church 
Moral Welfare C« 

I or 2 year cour 


sed by 


Work and 


yuncil. 


se. Fees £125 p.a. 


| Candidates 24-40 years. 


College fees will be £153 per annum from the } Apply, The 


g of the Summer Term, 


1940. 


Liverpool, 7. 


WARDEN, 


6 


and Social 


Welfare 


Central Council for 


Abercomby 


the Church of England 


Some Bursaries, 


Sguare, 


i eer BYAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

AND PAINTING, 70 Campden Street, Ken- 
sington, W.8. (Park 4975), is open as usual. Details of 
POSTAL TUITION rnd SUMMER SCHOOL sent 
on application. Constructive criticism given on any 
form of pictorial art. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


LEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN 
under Church of Ireland Management 





residence 


Ihe College provides Higher Education for girls over 
16 years, and preparation for the University of Dublin. 
here are Departments of Music, Art, Secretarial 
Training and Domestic Science, and a Guild of Social 


Service. 


(= NTY COl 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY LIBRARIAN 


Applications are¢ 
County Librarian 
f £25 to £700 per anr 
made for suitable library experience 


allowance may be 


1 a responsible post or for special quali 
Applicants must possess the Diploma of the School of 
the University of London or the 
Diplo ma of the Library Association, and must have had 
istrative experience in a responsible position, pre- 
nnection with the headquarters of a County 
High organising ability is essential, and the 
on of academic standing equivalent to a good 
s Degree will be an advantage 
form of application and further particulars of the 
appointment and of the County Library Scheme may 
be obtained trom the EDUCATION OFricrer, County Hall, 
Wakefield, by whom applications, accompanied by 


Librarianship of 







opies of not more 


reference to thi 


received not later than April 15th, 1940 


_ INDIAN CIVIL SERVICII 


Ihe Secretary 


-ADY PRINCIPAL is vacant. 

, Stating age, religion and qualificati 
idressed to Richard Meredith, Esq., S e 
Clit? House, Killiney, Co. Dublin. Salary, £500 with 


JINCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRI 


of State for India offers not more than 
six vacancies for Indian candidates to be filled in 1940 
on the recommendation of a Selection Board set up in 
the United Kingdom, Candidates must have taken a 
good Honours Degree at an approved University in the 
British Isles, but those who are sitting for their Final 
Honours Schools this year _may be admitted provision- 
ally. ‘The age limits are 21 to 24 on August Ist, 1940. 
Entry closes on May 15th. ll ull particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained from the Appoint- 
ments Boards of Universities in the British “wes or from 
the India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W. 




















FOUNDED 1866. 












invited for the appointment of 
Salary scalé: £450 by increments 
1um. In fixing the initial salary 











ications 














than three testimonials given with 
particular appointment, must be 
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GIRLS SCHOOLS 


ROH 
SOl 


AM 
rH 


HURST S¢ 
PETHERTON 


HOOL (for Girls 
SOMERSET 


iby the 


a Sate 


Board o thon The School 
area in | tiful yundu 


renisec 


AUTHORS, 


JOAULTLE 
s 


Dor S 


TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


| ITERARY 
4 1s. 1 \ 


Mc FAR LANe(¢ 
rgyYPEWRITIN 
ltahan & ¢ 


Wiles FOR PROFIT 


APPA 
* (ase 
Ca halt 
paid 


ORANGES 
Fines 


Pierhead Liverpool 
aR +4 i I RUTI 
ase irge, 238 


rder GGRAPEFRUIT, 82 


Sweet 
6d 


with 
carriage 
Fenchurch 


Swe IDAD PINK 


sugar ( 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ynditioned 
to the Sole 
AND Copp, 
Ltd.) 17- 


rLt 


av Soe Secondhand 
D as ne eatl d 


ed prices. Apply 

Maxi WELI 
and Cx 
1423 


TALE 


ng anything 

are invited 

ice of the many 

Prepaid classi 

36 letters) per 

Spectator Offices, 

with remittance by 

1 SiX inser- 
wr §2 


99 Gower Stre 
luesday of eac! 2 
tor g% § for 26; and 10", f 


‘ 


ANITATION IN THE COUNTRY se 


Pa) lownsfolk in the cour 
Sop ee poe 
FLUSH, vet ry comft 
ODO RLESS. GERM-_FREL 
nd r outdoors, 

4 


durat reed 
NODRAINS NOW ‘TER- 
GUARANTEED 
SAFE. Fits anywhere 
without plumbing. Sc ot 
wisands in use—Country House, Cottage, Bungalow, 
r-Raid Sheiter. COMPLETE FROM £3, carriage 
Write for sstrated Booklet to ELSAN Co., 
2543 1 Road, London, S.W.9 


res 


MARCH 29, 


Mt 


Luxurious travel by 
City & Hall’Lines 


steamers, 
signed and 


modern 
specially — de- 
equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 


East. 
- BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
= CALCUTTA 


== ELLERMAN’'S 


CITVCHALL TINGS 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tel 2851. 


comfort of 


: Cobham 
Tower Building 
Woodbank Hotel, 


g, Liverpool. 
Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


‘PYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training lege, Sout 
| Molton St., W Residential Br 


anch at Anen 
Sea, S B. 3 ded 191 May. $306-7-8 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


yEFI 
BS se 


tESH YOURSELVES it English countr 


yw descript 3d. post INNS 
d HOTELS m 
PEOP LE’S RELRESHMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Grorce’s House, 
Strect, W.1. 


Pye of 150 


y the 
‘HOUSI 


193 Regent 


GLENDOWER, 


Rottingdean 9§§2. 


first class 


*ALTDEAN, Brighton 
~ 


guest I use c 


W — IK ale L . B,L 1 D.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
c sakfast §s.; one night only §s. 6d 
6d. 35s. to 


with dinner 6s night or 


ict. 7259 


or weekly 


weekl V 


2 gens 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGI 
LINKS 

KESWICK.—KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA ALKI “age HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylls hire LOCH AWE 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACI 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAI 
PORT ST.MARY (1.0.M.)—Prrwick Bay AND LINK 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
rAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

—ROSLIN HALL 

—HEADLAND HOTEL. 


ARMS & GOLI 


1940 


rhOTEL 


recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


on this page Person 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
* Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 
not what you require in the shop 
window, write to me, and, so far as south 
and south-west England is concerned, my 

“Let's Halt Awhile ” books should provide 
the solution, not only for Easter, but for 
spring and summer holidays ahead. 


Price 1/3 each (Post free). 


Each hotel is 


see 


Reque sts for advi ice or orde rs for copies 
of these books should be addressed to 
Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at The Spectator 
Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 


Vo'. Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 1939-1949 
Edition. 200 pages. Vol. II, Devon, Corn. 
wall, Somerset. 2nd Edition published 1938, 
190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, Dorset. Wilts, 
Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939, 
li2 pages. 


I, 


ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEI 


dD 


ANGLESEY. 


; 


STRATHSPEY, 


R 


BEXHILL 


OURNEMOUTH 
} 


OURNEMOUTH 


SUDLEIGH SALTERTON 


BURFORD. 


COBHAM. 
A country H 


CROWBOROUGH, 


EXETER. 
f 1tion 


pure 


FALMOUTH, Co 

RCH HOTEL 
Q 
Lond 


HAYWARDS HEATH. b&b) 


. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDI 


Mo miortable A.A., R.A 
PLYMPTON. FLFORI 


dartmoor and six m 


holiday. Telephone 


ILEIGH HOTEI 
th for 


SHAFTESBURY, Do 
A.A.. R.A.C. Mag 


0 acres parkland 


| PERSUAS. ( HOTEI 


Ims. incld. Golf 


| TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL 
very bdrm ) 4 l 








